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Code of Fair 


Competition 


and Trade Practice 


For the Rubber Manufacturing Industry 


CHAPTER I 


je EFFECT the policies of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, this Code is submitted as a Code of Fair 
Competition for the Rubber Manufacturing Industry and 
upon approval by the President, its provisions shall be the stand- 
ards of fair competition for this industry and shall be binding 
upon every member thereof. 


ARTICLE I 
A. Definitions 

Section 1. The term “Rubber Manufacturing Industry” or 
“Industry” as used herein means the manufacture for sale in the 
continental United States (including Alaska) of any rubber prod- 
uct or products, expressly excluding, however, all solid and pneu- 
matic tires and pneumatic tubes, and tire accessories and/or 
repair materials, together with such other rubber products as may 
be specifically covered by another duly approved Code of Fair 
Competition. 

Section 2. The term “Division of the Industry,” as used 
herein, includes the several branches of the Industry which have 
been or may hereafter be established, as herein below provided, 
as administrative units, under the provisions of this Code. The 
Divisions immediately established and defined in Chapters II 
to X are: 

Automobile Fabrics, Proofing, and Backing Division 
Fiooring Division 

Footwear Division 

Hard Rubber Division 

Heel and Sole Division 

Mechanical Rubber Goods Division 

Sponge Rubber Division 

Rubber Sundries Division 

Rainwear Division 

Section 3. The term “member of the Industry” includes, but 
without limitation, any individual, partnership, association, cor- 
poration, or other form of enterprise or any subsidiary or affli- 
ate of the same engaged in the Industry, either as an employer 
or on his or its own behalf. 

Section 4. The term “member of the Division” includes any 
member of the Industry classified in one of the Divisions of the 
Industry now or hereafter established. 

Section 5. The term “member of the Code” includes any mem- 
ber of the Industry who shall expressly signify assent to this Code. 
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Section 6. The term “employe,” as used herein, includes any 
and all persons engaged in the Industry, however compensated, 
except a member of the Industry. 

Section 7. The term “Association” as used herein means The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut and having its principal 
office at 250 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Section 8. The term “the President,” as used herein, means the 
President of the United States. 

SEcTION 9. The term “the Act,” as used herein, means Title I 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Section 10. The term “the Administrator,” as used herein, 
means the Administrator appointed under the Act. 

Section 11. Population for the purposes of this Code shall be 
determined by reference to the latest Federal Census. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration and Organization 

Section 1. To further effectuate the policies of the Act a 
Rubber Code Authority (herein referred to as “the Code Author- 
ity”) is hereby set up for the administration of this Code. 

Section 2. The Code Authority shall consist of the Chairmen 
of the several Divisional Code Authorities herein established. The 
Administrator, in his discretion, may appoint not more than 3 
additional members (without vote) to represent the Administrator, 
without expense to the Industry or Association. No 2 members, 
or alternates, of the Code Authority shall be affiliated with any 
single member of the Industry. 

(a) In order that the Code Authority shall at all times be 
truly representative of the Industry and in other respects comply 
with the provisions of the Act, the Administrator may prescribe 
such hearings as he may deem proper; and thereafter if he shall 
find that the Code Authority is not truly representative or does 
not in other respects comply with the provisions of the Act, may 
require an appropriate modification in the method of selection 
of the Code Authority. 

(b) The General Manager of The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association shall act as Chairman of the Code Authority, without 
vote. 

(c) One alternate may be selected from each Division to repre- 
sent the Chairman of that Division on the Code Authority with 
full power to vote in the absence of his principal. No alternate 
shall, however, be affiliated with any member of the Industry 
already represented on the Code Authority. 
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(d) Should any matter come before the Code Authority which 
specifically involves acts, conduct, or the interest of a member 
of the Industry with which any member of the Code Authority is 
associated, or employed, such member of the Code Authority shall 
be disqualified to act in such matter. The designated alternate 
shall act in place of the disqualified member of the Code Authority. 

Section 3. The Code Authority shall have the duties and 
powers herein provided subject to the right of the Administrator, 
on review, to disapprove any action taken by the Code Authority. 

(a) The Code Authority shall cooperate with the Adminis- 
trator in making investigations as to the functioning and observance 
of any provisions of this Code, and report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Administrator. 

(b) The Code Authority may study the trade-practice provi- 
sions incorporated in this Code, and the operation thereof, and 
may make such recommendations as are approved by the Divi- 
sions affected, to the Administrator from time to time, which it 
considers desirable for the modifications or additions thereto. 
Upon approval by the Administrator, after such hearing as he 
may prescribe, such recommendations shall become a part of this 
Code and shall have full force and effect as provisions hereof. 

(c) The Code Authority may, at the request of a Divisional 
Authority, present recommendations to the Administrator, based 
on conditions in the Industry as they may develop from time to 
time. Such recommendations shall be designed to facilitate the 
operation of the provisions of this Code and the policy of the Act. 

(d) The Code Authority may require reports from members 

the Industry in respect to hours of labor, wages, conditions of 
employment, number of employes, plant capacity, production 
orders, shipments, inventories, and any other matters pertinent to 
this Code in order that the President may be kept informed with 
respect to the observance and performance of the Code. 

(e) The Code Authority may, at its discretion, set up any or 
all of the following committees, or any other committees, if their 
existence will further effectuate the policies of the Act, viz: 
Accounting ; Complaints and Grievances; Fair Practices ; Industrial 
Relations ; and Statistical. Similar committees may likewise be 
created within the Divisions of the Industry by any Divisional 
Code Authority at its discretion. 

(f) In addition na the Divisions herein established in Article I, 
Section 2, the Code Authority may from time to time establish 
new Divisions of the Industry. Each Division shall have a Divi- 
sional Authority, selected by the members of said Division, as 
provided herein below in Article III. 

(g) The Code Authority shall coordinate the administration 
of this Code throughout the several Divisions of the Industry. 

Section 4. The Association is hereby designated as the agency 
for the collection of statistics, data, reports, and information 
under the Code, provided that no inequitable restrictions upon 
membership therein shall at any time be imposed. 

(a) Every member of the Industry shall prepare and file 
with the Association, at such times and in such manner and form 
as the Code Authority may require, statistics of plant capacity, 
production, sales, orders received, inventories, wage rates, hours 
of work, and such other data or information as the Administrator 
may from time to time require. Such reports and/or records may 

e either sworn or unsworn as required. 

(b) In addition to information required to be submitted to the 
Code Authority, every member of the Industry shall furnish di- 
rectly to Governmental agencies such statistical information as 
the Administrator may deem necessary for the purposes recited in 
Section 3 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in the Act, all such statis- 
tics, data, and information filed in accordance with this Article 
shall be confidential, and the. reports and records from any mem- 
ber of the Industry shall only be revealed to the Administrator 
or other governmental authority to the extent necessary for the 
administration and enforcement of the provisions of this Code. 

(d) If the Association shall have reason to believe that any 
reports submitted by a member of the Industry are inaccurate, 
such reports may be verified by a disinterested and impartial 
agency designated by the Code Authority, and for such purpose 
such agency shall have access to any and all relevant books and 
records of such member. 

(e) Any refusal or persistent or deliberate neglect by any 
member of the Industry to file or furnish information required 
under this Article shall constitute an unfair trade practice and a 
violation of this Code. 

_ SECTION 5. Each member of the Code shall be entitled to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the Code Authority and of the proper 
Divisional Authority or Authorities and of the Association in 
connection with the Administration of the Code. Each member of 
the Code shall bear an equitable share of the cost of maintenance 
of the Code Authority and of the proper Divisional Authorities 
and their activities, either by becoming a member of the Associa- 
tion or by paying to the Association a sum equal to its reasonable 
share of the expenses incurred in the administration of this Code 
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as determined by the Code Authority subject to review by the 
Administrator. 


ARTICLE III 
A. Divisional Code Authority 

Section 1. Each Division of the Industry shall establish a 

Divisional Code Authority (or Divisional Authority) to administer 
this Code within such Division, subject to the right of the Ad- 
ministrator, on review, to disapprove any action taken by any 
Divisional Authority. 
_ (a) _ Each Division shall determine the size and character of 
its Divisional Authority and the basis of representation which shall 
prevail within that Division, subject to the same provision con- 
tained in Article II-A, Section 2 (a). 

(b) Any person or persons appointed under Article II-A, Sec- 
tion 2, as representatives of the Administrator may likewise repre- 
sent the Administrator on any Divisional Authority. 

(c) No 2 members or alternates of any Divisional Authority 
shall be affiliated with any single member of the Industry. 

(d) Should any matter come before the Divisional Authority 
which specifically involves acts, conduct, or the interest of a mem- 
ber of the Industry with which any member of the Divisional 
Authority is associated, or employed, such member of the Divi- 
sioral Authority shall be disqualified to act in such matter. The 
designated alternate shall act in place of the disqualified member 
of the Divisional Authority. 

Section 2. The Divisional Authority shall have the following 
duties and powers. Any member of a Division may appeal to the 
Code Authority from any determination of the Divisional Author- 
ity. The Code Authority on its own motion may review any deci- 
sion of any Divisional Authority which directly or indirectly 
affects more than one Division. 

(a) The Divisional Authority shall cooperate with the Code 
Authority in making investigations as to the functioning and 
observance of any provisions of this Code, at its own instance or 
on complaint of any person affected, and report its findings and 
recommendations to the Code Authority. 

(b) The Divisional Authority shall study the trade-practice 
provisions incorporated in this Code applicable to its own Divi- 
sion, and the operation thereof, and after approval by the Division, 
shall make such recommendations to the Code Authority, from 
time to time which it considers desirable for modification or addi- 
tion thereto. Such recommendations shall be submitted to the 
Aaministrator through the Code Authority accompanied by its 
own recommendations. Upon approval by the Administrator 
after such hearing as he may prescribe, such recommendations 
shall become a part of this Code and have full force and effect 
as provisions hereof. 

(c) The Divisional Authority shall receive, and so far as pos- 
sible, adjust all complaints in regard to the operation of this Code, 
which involve the members of that Division. 

(d) The Divisional Authority shall coordinate the activities 
of any Divisional Committees designated to facilitate the operation 
of this Code. 

Section 3. The Association shall act in the same capacity and 
perform the same functions for all Divisional Authorities as speci- 
fied for the Code Authority in Article II-A, Section 4. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Industrial Relations Policies 

Section 1. In compliance with Section 7(a) of the Act it is 
provided: 

(a) That employes shall have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their own choosing and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives or in self-organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
“sag 

(b) That no employe and no one seeking employment shall 
be required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choosing, and 

(c) That employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment approved or prescribed by the President. 

Section 2. No person under 16 years of age shall be em- 
ployed in the Industry. No person under 18 years of age shall 
be employed on any milling or calendering operations or any 
other operations where there may be recognized hazards con- 
nected with the job or operation. 

Section 3. No provision in this Code shall supersede any State 
or Federal law which imposes more stringent requirements on 
employers as to age of employes, wages, hours of work, or as 
to safety, health, sanitary or general working conditions, or in- 
surance, or fire protection, than are imposed by this Code. 
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ARTICLE V 
A. Hours 


Section 1. Except as hereinbelow provided, no employe shall 
work or be permitted to work in excess of 40 hours in any one 
week nor more than 8 hours in any 24-hour period. Provided 
that each employe may be permitted to work a total of 80 hours 
per year in excess of the maximum hours specified above, but not 
more than 48 hours in any one week. For all hours worked in 
excess of 40 hours per week, overtime shall be paid at the rate 
of time-and-one-third. It is the intent that the hours worked by 
employes under this Section shall be consecutive, except that 
reasonable provisions may be made for eating periods. 

Section 2. Maintenance crews, engineers, firemen, electricians, 
shipping crews, watchmen, and elevator operators shall not work 
or be permitted to work more than 45 hours in any one week. 
Provided, however, that this limitation of hours shall not apply 
in cases of emergency, but in such cases all hours worked in 
excess of 45 hours in any one week shall be paid for at the rate 
of time-and-one-third. 

Section 3. Accounting, clerical, office, service or sales 
employes (excepting outside salesmen) shall not work or be 
permitted to work, in excess of an average of 40 hours a week 
over the period of a month, nor more than 48 hours in any 
one week. 

Section 4. The maximum hours fixed in Sections 1, 2, and 
3 shall not apply to salaried employes in any managerial, execu- 
tive, clerical, supervisory, or technical capacity receiving more 
than $35.00 per week, nor to any outside salesmen. 

Section 5. No employe shall work or be permitted to work 
for a total number of hours in excess of the number of hours 
prescribed for each week and day, whether employed by one or 
more employers; provided, however, that if any employe works 
for more than one employer for a total number of hours in excess 
of such maximum without the knowledge or connivance of any 
one of his employers, such employer shall not be deemed to 
have violated this section. 

Section 6. No employe shall be classified in any of the fore- 
going excepted classes unless he performs functions identical 
with those performed by employes thus classified on June 16, 1933. 


B. Wages 

Section 1. Except as herein below provided no employe shall 
be paid in any pay period less than at the rate of 35¢ per hour. Ap- 
prentices, during a 6 weeks’ apprenticeship, may be paid not less 
than 28¢ per hour. Such apprentices shall be understood as per- 
sons having no previous experience or employment on similar 
work in the Industry and shall not constitute more than 5% of 
the employes cov ered by this Section in the employ of any mem- 
ber of the Industry. Provided, however, that if any member 
of the Industry finds such restriction to 5% too stringent, such 
member may appeal to the Administrator, who may grant an 
exception. 

Section 2. No salaried employe (except outside salesmen, 
office girls and boys, and clerical apprentices) shall be paid less 
than at the rate of 

$15.00 per week—Cities over 500,000 population or in the 
immediate trade area of such a city. 

$14.50 per week—Cities between 250,000 and 500,000 popu- 
lation or in the immediate trade area of 
such a city. 

$14.00 per week—Cities between 2,500 and under 250,000 
population or in the immediate trade area 
of such a city. 

$12.00 per week—Towns of less than 2,500 population. 

(a) Clerical apprentices during a 6 months’ apprenticeship and 
office girls and boys may be paid not less than 80% of the above 
minimums. Such excepted office employes shall not exceed 5% 
of the total number of employes covered by Section 2 in the 
employ of any member of the Industry. Provided, however, 
that if any member of the Industry finds such restriction of 
5% too stringent, such member may appeal to the Administrator, 
who may grant an exception. 

Section 3. The provisions in Article V-B shall not apply to 
any employe of 10 years’ service partially incapacitated through 
age or to any employe partially incapacitated through injury, or 
disease; provided, however, that such employe shall receive not 
less than 25¢ per hour. Each member of the Industry shall report 
to the Association monthly the number and names of employes 
so classified. 

SecTIoN 4. Female employes performing the same work as 
male employes in manufacturing operations shall receive the same 
rates of pay as male employes. 

Section 5. Article V-B establishes minimum rates of pay 
which shall apply whether an employe is actually compensated on 
a time rate, piecework, or other basis. 

SEcTION 6. ° Equitable adjustments in all pay schedules of fac- 
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tory employes above the minimum shall be made within 30 days 
after the approval of this Code, by any members of the Industry 
whg have not heretofore made such adjustments, and the first 
monthly reports of wages required to be filed under this Code, 
shall contain all wage increases made since May 1, 1933. 


C. Posting of Labor Provisions 
Section 1. Every member of the Industry shall post in con- 
spicuous places in all departments of his establishment or estab- 
lishments copies of Articles IV and V of Chapter I of this 
Code. 


ARTICLE VI 
A. Complaints and Appeal 
SECTION 1. Any interested party shall have the right of com- 
plaint to any Divisional Authority and prompt hearing and deci- 
sion thereon in respect to any matter arising under this Code. 
Such complaint must be filed in writing with the Divisional Au- 
thority within a reasonable period of time after the complaint 
Any interested party shall have the right of appeal to the 


arises. 
Code Authority from any such decision, under such procedure 
as it shall prescribe. 

Section 2. Any interested party shall have the right of com- 


plaint to the Code Authority and prompt hearing and decision 
thereon, under such procedure as it shall prescribe, in respect to 
any rule, regulation, order, or finding made by the Code Au- 
thority. 

Section 3. Any interested party shall have the right of appeal 
to the Administrator under such procedure as he shall prescribe 
in respect to any decision, rule, regulation, order, finding, or 


omission to act by the Code Authority or any Divisional Au- 
thority. 
ARTICLE VII 
A. Costs and Prices 
Section 1. Each member of the Industry shall substantially 


adopt and adhere to the methods of cost determination and the 
cost accounting formulae adopted by each Division, and advo- 
cated in the Association Accounting Manual and revisions 
thereof adopted by the Association from time to time, subject to 
the approval of the Administrator. 

Section 2. No member of the Industry shall initiate a sale 
and/or exchange of any product of its manufacture at a price or 
upon such terms or conditions as will result in the customer paying 
for the goods received less than the seller’s own individual cost 
determined as in Section 1, subject to any qualifications in the 
several Divisional Codes. Where the term “representative 
member” is used in any Divisional Code in connection with any 
such qualifications, it shall be deemed to exclude any member 
of the Industry whose actual capital costs are unduly low due to 
the acquisition of plant at less than fair appraisal value or to 
other exceptional circumstances out of the course of normal 
business; but this shall be construed as applying to any legiti- 
mate adv antages due to location, material costs, or manufacturing 
methods. Provided that seconds and obsolete goods may be mar- 
keted at such terms and conditions as the Divisional Authorities 


may approve. 
ARTICLE VIII 
A. Monopolies 
Section 1. No provision of this Code shall be so applied as to 
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permit monopolies or monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, oppress, 
or discriminate against small enterprises. 


ARTICLE IX 
A. Exports 
Section 1. Subject to such qualifications as may be con- 
tained in the several Divisional Codes, the provisions of this Code 
now or hereafter adopted with regard to prices, discounts, de- 
ductions, allowances, extras, commissions, or methods and/or 
terms of sale shall not apply to direct export sales. Upon appli- 
cation to the Code Authority, any member of the Industry may 
secure exemption from such provisions of this Code in régard to 
sales in the course of export (i.e., sales destined ultimately for 
export) or sales of materials used in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts for export. The term “export” shall include, in addition to 
shipments to foreign countries, shipments to territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, except Alaska. 


ARTICLE X 

A. Imports 
Section 1. Any Division of the Industry may set up a Com- 
mittee on Imports whose duty it shall be to investigate and inform 
the President as to the importation of competitive articles into the 
United States in substantial quantities or increasing ratio to 
domestic production, on such terms or under such conditions as to 
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render ineffective, or to seriously endanger the maintenance of 
this Code as provided in Section 3 (e) of the Act. The Com- 
mittee shall make such reports of its findings to the Divisional 
Authority, which shall inform the President through the proper 
channels, 


ARTICLE XI 
A. Trade Practices 

The following trade practices shall apply to all members of the 
Industry in addition to such trade practices as may be specifically 
set forth in the several Divisional Codes. 

Section 1. No member of the Industry shall use advertising 
(whether printed, radio, display, or of any other nature) or other 
representation which is inaccurate in any material particular or 
which refers inaccurately to competitors or their commodities, 
prices, values, credit terms, policies, or services. No member shall, 


in any way, Misrepresent any commodity (including its use, 
trade mark, grade, quality, quantity, origin, size, specifications) or 


his credit terms, values, policies, services, or the nature or form 
of the business conducted. 

Section 2. No member of the Industry shall use advertising 
or selling methods or credit terms which tend to deceive or mis- 
lead a customer or prospective customer. 

Section 3. No member of the Industry shall publish or cir- 
cularize unjustified or unwarranted threats of legal proceedings 
which tend to or have the effect of harassing competitors or intimi- 
dating their customers. 

Section 4. No member of the Industry shall secretly offer or 
secretly make any payment or allowance of a rebate, refund, com- 
mission, credit, unearned discount, or excess allowance, whether 
in the form of money or otherwise, for the purpose of influencing 
a sale; nor shall a member secretly extend to any customer any 
special service or privilege not extended to all such member’s cus- 
tomers of the same class. 

Section 5. No member of the Industry shall give, permit to 
be given, or offer to give anything of value for the purpose of 
influencing or rewarding the action of any employe or agent of 
another, in relation to the business of the employer of such em- 
ploye, or the principal of such agent without the knowledge of 
such employer or principal. 

Section 6. No member of the Industry shall, directly or in- 
directly, give or permit to be given or offer to give, money or 
anything of value, to any customer or prospective customer, or 
to anyone else upon the instigation and for the benefit of any cus- 
tomer or prospective customer, to induce such customer or pros- 
pective customer to purchase any products of the Industry from 
such members. 

Section 7. No member of the Industry shall secure confiden- 
tial information concerning the business of a competitor by a 
false or misleading statement or representation, by a false imper- 
sonation of one in authority, by bribery, or by any other unfair 
method. 

Section 8. No member of the Industry shall attempt to induce 
the breach of an existing contract between a competitor and his 
employe or customer or source of supply; nor shall any such 
member interfere with or obstruct the performance of such con- 
tractual duties or services. 

Section 9. No member of the Industry shall brand or mark or 
pack any commodity in any manner which tends to deceive or 
mislead purchasers with respect to the brand, grade, quality, quan- 
tity, origin, size, or specification of such commodity. 

Section 10. No member of the Industry shall withhold from 
or insert into any invoice any statement which would make 
the invoice a false record, wholly or in part, of the transaction to 
which it refers, or make any arrangement which contemplates pay- 
ment or settlement contrary to the face of the invoice. 

Section 11. No member of the Industry shall imitate the trade 
mark of a competing member. 


ARTICLE XII 
A. Revisions and Modifications 


Section 1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are ex- 
pressly made subject to the right of the President, in accordance 
with the provisions of Sub-section (b) of Section 10 of the 
Act, from time to time to cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule, or regulation, issued under said Act and specifically, 
but without limitation, to the right of the President to cancel or 
modify his approval of this Code or any conditions imposed by 
him upon his approval thereof. 

Section 2. Such of the provisions of this Code as are not 
required by the Act to be included herein may, with the approval 
of the President, be modified or eliminated as changed circum- 
stances or experiences may indicate. It is intended that this Code 
shall be a basic code for the Industry and that additions to this 
Code applicable to all members of the Industry, or affecting or 
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pertaining to one or more Divisions of the Industry, may be sub- 
mitted to the President for approval, as herein provided. 

Section 3. By presenting this Code members of the Industry 
who have assented hereto shall not be deemed to have consented 
to any modification thereof, except as each shall thereto subse- 
quently agree. : 

Section 4. If a member of the Industry is likewise engaged 
in part in any other industry or trade, this Code shall apply only 
to such of the activities of said member as are comprehended 
within the Rubber Manufacturing Industry. 


ARTICLE XIII 
A. Effective Date and Termination 


Section 1. This code shall become effective on the second 
Monday! after it shall have been approved by the President of the 
United States. It shall continue in effect until June 16, 1935, or 
until such time prior thereto when the President shall, by proc- 
lamation, or the Congress shall by joint resolution, declare that 
the emergency recognized by Section 1 of the Act has ended. 


CHAPTER II 
Automobile Fabrics, Proofing, and Backing Division 
ARTICLE I 
A. Definition 


Section 1. The Automobile Fabrics, Proofing, and Backing 
Division shall consist of all members of the Industry engaged in 
the manufacture for sale of the products of the Division as fur- 
ther defined herein, except as may be specifically covered by an- 
other duly approved Code of Fair Competition. 

(a) The term “Automobile Fabrics” as used herein includes all 
rubberized fabrics which are generally used for automobile top 
coverings and/or side curtains and/or accessories. 

(b) The terms “Proofing” and “Backing” as used herein in- 
clude all materials which have been coated, backed, impregnated, 
and/or combined with rubber in any form, or gutta percha, such 
materials being in sheets or continuous rolls. The term shall 
likewise include materials which have been coated, backed, or 
combined with paste or glue by members of the Industry engaged 
principally in proofing and backing materials with rubber and 
gutta percha. This definition includes, but without limitation, 
leatherette, flocked suede. trench, jersey, and other garment fabrics, 
hospital sheeting, shower bath curtain materials, quarter lining 
and other shoe fabrics, corset fabric, weather stripping, sanitary 
specialties fabrics, cover cloths, novelty, luggage and upholstery 


fabrics. 
ARTICLE II 
A. Administration 
Section 1. An Automobile Fabrics, Proofing, and Backing Di- 


visional Code Authority consisting of 5 persons (herein referred 
to as the Divisional Authority) is hereby set up, for the adminis- 
tration of this Code in accordance with Chapter I, Article III-A 

Section 2. The Divisional Authority shall consist of 2 repre- 
sentatives from the Automobile Fabrics Subdivision, 2 from the 
Proofing Subdivision, and one from the Backing Subdivision. 
Such representatives shall be elected by vote of a majority of the 
Divisional Code members in number and volume in the respective 
Subdivisions. “ 


ARTICLE III 
A. Costs 

Section 1. Notwithstanding the provisions of Chapter I, Ar- 
ticle VII-A, Section 2, the following shall be the provisions as to 
the Cost Recovery formula for this. Division. 

(a) At the request of the Divisional Authority each member 
of the Division shall compute his own individual cost pursuant 
to the system of cost accounting provided in Article VII-A, of 
Chapter I and report such cost to the Association. The Divisional 
Authority shall then reo the cost of the most efficient mem- 
ber of the Division, that representative member of the Divi- 
sion whose cost is Lowen. The Divisional Authority shall there- 
upon publish such cost to the members of the Division. There- 
after no member of the Division shall sell any product of the 
Division at a price lower than such cost. Such cost determina- 
tion shall be revised from time to time at reasonable intervals. 
If the operation of this paragraph should work unjust hardship 
upon any member of the Division, such member may appeal to 
the Divisional Authority which shall have power to grant such 
relief as justice may require. 

Section 2. Within 10 davs after the date of approval of this 
Code each member of the Division engaged in the manufacture 
of automobile fabrics shall publish and file with the Association 


~ 1 This Code was approved by President F. D. Roosevelt on December 15, 
1933, and went into effect December 26, 1933. 
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a schedule of its prices and terms of sale to the jobbing and re- 
placement trade. All such price schedules shall be open to in- 
spection in the office of the Association. The Association shall 
furnish copies of such schedules to any member of the Division 
who makes application therefor. 

Section 3. No member of the Division engaged in the manu- 
iacture of automobile fabrics shall sell such products at prices 
lower or on terms more favorable than the prices and terms in his 
price schedules and price lists filed pursuant to Section 2 of this 
Article, unless he has first filed revised schedules and lists to 
take effect in not less than 5 days from date of filing. The Asso- 
ciation shall, promptly after receipt of such revised schedules and 
lists, notify all members affected. Such affected members may 
thereupon file with the Association revisions of their price lists 
which, if filed prior to the date when the revised price lists first 
filed shall go into effect, may become effective on said date. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Trade Practices 


Section 1. No member of the Division shall consign any mer- 
chandise, except patented products. 

Section 2. Secret rebates, secret discounts, or secret bonuses 
shall not be given or extended to any person. No form of com- 
mercial bribery shall be practiced. 

Section 3. Money, goods, premiums, or a reduction in price 
of products of the Division shall not be given to a purchaser for 
the purchaser’s or his customers’ advertising purposes. 

Section 4. No member of the Division shall depart from the 
following standard terms of sale: 


(a) Automobile Fabrics 

(1) 2% cash discount, 15th proximo, net 25th proximo, except 
that terms for goods billed and shipped to customers in the States 
of California, Oregon, and Washington from points east of the 
Mississippi River shall be 2%, 15th proximo, net 25th proximo, 
30 days extra. 

(2) No prepayment or allowance of freight shall be made, 
except on shipments of 100 pounds and over. 

(3) There shall be no post-dating, except that shipments made 
on or after the 25th day of the month may be billed as of the 
first of the following month. 

No material sold shall be invoiced to any other than the 
customer who placed the order. 


(b) Proofing 
(1) 2%, 30 days, net 35th day. Interest at the legal rate shall 
be charged after the 35th day. There shall be no post-dating. 


(c) Backing 

(1) 2%, 15th proximo, net 30th proximo. 

(2) No prepayment or allowance of freight shall be made 
except on shipments of 100 pounds and over. 

(3) Bona fide jobbers and/or distributers may be extended 
terms of 7%, 15th proximo, net 30th proximo. 

(4) There shall be no post-dating, except that shipments made 
on or after the 25th day of the month may be billed as of the 
first of the following month. 

Section 5. After January 1, 1934, no member of the Division 
shall coat or combine customer’s auto-topping fabrics to be used 
in the jobbing or replacement trades, whether domestic or export, 
or buy or take title to any material with the intent of evading this 
provision. Should this provision work an unjust hardship on any 
member of the Division or on any customer, such member or cus- 
tomer may appeal to the Administrator who shall have power to 
grant such exemption or stay as justice may require. 

Section 6. No member of the Division shall make blanket 
commitments for the sale of any products of the Division. 

Section 7. Every member of the Division shall conform to 
the standard specifications and inspection rules adopted by the 
Division from time to time for auto-topping fabrics, subject to 
the approval of the Administrator. Should this provision work an 
unjust hardship on any member of the Division, such member may 
appeal to the Divisional Authority which shall have power to 
grant such relief as justice may require. 

Section 8. No member of the Diviion shall extend any guar- 
anty or warranty in connection with any auto-topping fabrics other 
than the Standard Guaranty of the Association, reading as fol- 
lows: 


“GUARANTY ON DOUBLE_TEXTURE RUBBER SURFACE COATED 
TOP MATERIAL” 


“The material covered by this contract is guaranteed for a period of one 
year from date of shipment from supplier’s mill against leaking due to 
deterioration of coating, provided the coating has not been injured by other 
materials used in conjunction with it, such as fillers used in closing the 
cracks or joints of the frame over which the top material is stretched, or 
from the use of top dressings or cleaning materials containing ingredients 
injurious to rubber. Neither will the guaranty apply to leaks due to improp- 
erly attaching the material or to seams. 
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“In the event of establishment of claim, we will replace the material with- 
out charge and allow approved labor cost of applying it to the top. 
“This guaranty does not apply to single-texture goods.” 


Section 9. All contracts or orders hereinafter made shall con- 
tain a statement that prices on all orders shall include Federal or 
State taxes payable by members of the Division and all other in- 
creased costs incurred as a direct result of the operation of the 
Act. Contracts shall provide that prices shall be subject to in- 
crease without notice, by such amount as may be necessary to com- 
pensate a member for the increased cost incurred as a direct result 
of any State or Federal legislation enacted after the date of 
acceptance of any order and before shipment thereof is made. 

Section 10. No member of the Division shall either post-date 
or pre-date invoices for his product for the purpose of achieving an 
unfair competitive advantage. 

Section 11. Violation of any of the provisions of this Code 
shall be construed an unfair trade practice and shall be subject to 
the penalties of the Act. 


ARTICLE V 
A. Alterations or Amendments 


Section 1. Any addition, alteration, or amendment of this 
Code which has had the approval of the majority of the Divisional 
Code members in number and in volume shall be presented to the 
eo in accordance with Chapter I, Article III-A, Sec- 
tion 2. 


CHAPTER III 
Rubber Flooring Division 
ARTICLE I 
A. Definition 


Section 1. The Rubber Flooring Division shall consist of all 
members of the Industry engaged in the manufacture for sale or 
wholesale sale by manufacturers, or any subsidiary or affiliate of 
the same, of rubber tile flooring, sheet rubber flooring, wainscoting, 
interlocking tile, and other flooring accessories of which the chief 
component part is rubber, exclusive of mats and matting. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration 

Section 1. A Rubber Flooring Divisional Authority consisting 
of 3 persons (herein referred to as the Divisional Authority) is 
hereby set up for the administration of this Code in accordance 
with Chapter I, Article III-A. Such Divisional Authority shall 
be elected by vote of a majority of the Divisional Code members 
in number and in volume. 


ARTICLE III 
A. Marketing Standards 


Section 1. To assist in providing uniform trade practices and 
preventing discrimination and unfair competition, the following 
group customer classifications, based upon differences in costs and 
services rendered, are hereby established. All members of the 
Division shall file with the Association the names and addresses 
of all distributers, sales agents, and special brand accounts as 
herein defined. If such definitions shall by virtue of their appli- 
cation in this Chapter work hardship on any member of the Divi- 
sion or any customer, such member or customer may appeal to the 
Divisional Authority, which shall have power to reclassify such 
customer as justice requires. 

(a) Deater. A dealer shall be an account actively engaged 
in the sale to and installation for the ultimate consumer, of any 
products of the Division whether standard or special brand. 

(b) PRrererrep DEALER. A preferred dealer shall be an ac- 
count carrying an adequate stock of sheet rubber flooring mate- 
rials and actively engaged in their sale to the ultimate consumer, 
with or without installation. 

(c) Duistriputer. <A distributer shall be an account carrying 
an adequate stock of sheet rubber flooring materials and actively 
engaged in their sale to any or all classes of accounts, with or 
without installation. 

(d) OrtciInaAL EguipMent Customer. An original equipment 
customer shall be an account which buys rubber flooring materials 
for use in the manufacture by it of products sold by it, such as 
elevators, railroad cars, steamships, busses, furniture and fixtures, 
or for use in connection with the sale or installation of such 
products. 

(e) Sates Acent. A sales agent shall be an account en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in the sale, without installation, of 
rubber flooring materials, to any or all classes of accounts. 

(f{) Spectra Brann Account. A special brand account shall 
be an account actively engaged, directly or indirectly, in the sale, 
without installation, of special brand rubber flooring materials 
to any or all classes of accounts. 

(g) Uttrmate ConsuMER. 
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Section 2. Inasmuch as approximately 75% of sales of prod- 
ucts of the Division to dealers is made direct by manufacturers, it 
is necessary to supplement marketing standards and trade prac- 
tices by provisions designed to prevent indirect evasion of such 
standards and practices by members of the Division by sales to 
or through distributers, sales agents, or special brand accounts. 
Accordingly, it is provided that no member of the Division shall 
sell any product of the Division to or through any distributer, sales 
agent, or special brand account who is not complying with the pro- 
visions of Articles IV, V, and VI of this Chapter. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Selling Schedules 

Section 1. Every member of the Division shall file with the 
Association within 10 days after the approval of this Code, a com- 
plete schedule of his prices and terms of sale to dealers, preferred 
dealers, distributers, original equipment accounts, and ultimate 
consumers as classified in Article III-A, Section 1, for immediate 
distribution to all other members. 

Section 2. No member of the Division shall sell any product 
at prices lower or on terms more favorable than the prices and 
terms in his price schedules and price lists filed pursuant to 
Section 1 of this Article, unless he has first filed revised schedules 
and lists to take effect in not less than 15 days from date of filing 
and has supplied by registered mail sufficient copies of such re- 
vised price schedules and lists to permit distribution thereof to 
all members of the Division. Immediately upon receipt of such 
revised price schedules and lists the Association shall mail a copy 
thereof to each member of the Division. Any meinber of the 
Division may then file revised price schedules and lists which, if 
filed prior to the date when the revised price schedules and lists 
first filed shall go into effect, may become effective on said date. 

Section 3. Many members of the Division, either directly 
or through a branch, subsidiary or affiliate, sell products of the 
Division to the ultimate consumer and install the same. To main- 
tain stability, it is necessary to prevent the operation of such sell- 
ing with installation at a loss and the absorption of such loss 
by profits obtained in other phases of such members’ businesses. 
Accordingly, it is hereby provided that this phase of each mem- 
ber’s business shall be segregated for costing purposes and, as 
thus segregated, shall be conducted in compliance with Article VII 
ot Chapter I of this Code. 


ARTICLE V 
A. Trade Practices 

The following trade practices shall apply to the sale to any 
class of customer as set forth in Article III-A of this Chapter. 

Section 1. No member of the Division shall allow a shipment 
or sale of any goods which are in any way of a better or poorer 
quality, weight, or gage, or appearance than is represented. 

Section 2. No member of the Division shall sell or offer for 
sale any product of the Division which has been or should be 
properly classified as “seconds,” except to employes for their 
own personal use and not for resale purposes. No member shall 
sell or offer for sale any obsolete and/or discontinued designs 
and/or colors and/or remnants, at special prices without first: 

(a) Notifying the Divisional Authority 2 weeks in advance of 
the quantity and other pertinent specifications of such products to 
be so disposed of, with the reasons thercfor. 

(b) Stating discount below the regular established price at 
which thev are to be sold. 

(c) Obtaining the approval of the Divisional Authority for 


such disposal. If the Divisional Authority denies approval or fails’ 


tu notify such member of its decision within 10 days, such member 
may appeal to the Administrator who shall have pewer to grant 
approval. The Divisional Authority shall advise all members of 
the Division simultaneously of such authorizations. 

Section 3. No member of the Division shall give or extend 
secret rebates, secret discounts, or secret bonuses to any person 
cr customer. 

Section 4. No member of the Division shall withhold from or 
insert into any invoice any statement which would make the in- 
voice a false record, wholly or in part, of the transaction to which 
it refers, or make any arrangement which contemplates payment or 
settlement contrary to the face of the invoice. 

Section 5. No member of the Division shall discriminate be- 
tween customers by selling or shipping goods to any customer upon 
terms more favorable than to any such member’s other customers 
of the same class. No member shall store goods in any establish- 
ment in which a customer has any interest, nor shall warehouse 
premises be hired by airy member from his customers, except where 
the customer may have, or own, an interest in a public warehouse 
in which a customer’s place of business is not located. 

Section 6. No member of the Division shall guaranty or 
promise any dealer, preferred dealer, distributer, original equip- 
ment customer, sales agent, or special brand account any specific 
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volume of sales or the assistance of any one or more salesmen of 
such member for any definite period, as an inducement for ob- 
taining the account of such customer or customers. 

Section 7. No member of the Division shall ship or in any 
way deliver free goods of any kind, to any person as an induce- 
ment in connection with any sale. 

Section 8. No member of the Division shall engage in un- 
truthful, misleading advertising, or advertising disparaging of a 
competitor, or tending to disparage a competitor or his products. 

Section 9. No member of the Division shall subnormally price 
any other products raanufactured or sold by him, but not included 
in his rubber flooring price list, for the purpose of influencing 
the sale of rubber flooring materials. 

Section 10. If, as, and when any prospective purchaser de- 
mands a performance bond of a member of the Division, each 
member shall give only such bond as shall conform with the 
_— of the standard guaranty of the Association, reading as fol- 
OWS: 


“We guaranty our product against defects provided our recommended 
cleaning instructions are followed and we will repair or replace any such 
defective product which is brought to our attention, in writing, within one 
year after date of completion of installation. 

“We do not accept responsibility for any damages arising from defects or 
dampness in sub-floors or other surfaces which may occur after completion of 
installation.” 


Section 11. Violation of any schedule filed with the Association 
as provided for in this Code, or the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this Code shall be considered an unfair trade practice 
and shall be subject to the penalties of the Act. 


ARTICLE VI 
A. Contracts with Dealers 

Section 1. Each member of the Division may offer to any 
dealer a contract in such form and subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the President or the Adminis- 
trator, under the terms of which contract such dealer shall agree 
to conform to the following practices: 

(a) To promptly furnish, on formal request of the Divisional 
Authority, a properly executed bid form, which shall be a true 
and precise record of any final bid, proposal, or quotation. 

(b) To segregate the quantities, sizes, and prices charged on 
each and all items involving materials other than rubber flooring, 
so that rubber flooring shall be shown separate from all other 
materials. 

(c) To furnish no performance bond not in conformity with 
the terms of the standard guaranty of the Association set forth 
in Article V-A, Section 10, herein. 

(d) To specify name or brand of rubber flooring in all bids, 
proposals, or quotations. 

(e) To refrain from subnormally pricing any other products 
sold by him, for the purpose of influencing the sale of rubber 
flooring. 

(f) To make all bids, proposals, or quotations in accordance 
with plans or specifications and on all open bidding to base all 
bids, proposals, or quotations on computations furnished by an 
estimating bureau approved by the Divisional Authority. 

(g) To refrain from the giving of secret rebates or the prac- 
tice of commercial bribery in any form. 

(h) To refrain from accepting an order from any customer 
on a blanket order basis which calls for areas and/or quantities 
not definitely specified or delivery date not specified. 

(i) To refrain from accepting additional orders on a contract 
at the original price unless such orders are placed before the 
original contract is completed and unless there has been no change 
in the dealer’s scheduled installed price. 


ARTICLE VII 
A. Alterations and Amendments 
Secrion 1. Any addition, alteration, or amendment of this 
Code may he proposed by any member of the Division, and after 
receiving the approval of a majority in volume and in number of 
the Divisional Code members, it shall be presented to the Code 
Authority in accordance with Chapter I, Article III-A, Section 2: 


CHAPTER IV 


Rubber Footwear Division 


ARTICLE I 
A. Definition 
Section 1. The Rubber Footwear Division shall consist of 
all members of the Industry engaged in the manufacture for sale 
or wholesale sale by manufacturers, or any subsidiary or affiliate 
of the same, of all types of so-called Waterproof and Canvas 
Rubber-Soled Footwear. 
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ARTICLE II 
A. Administration 


Section 1. A Rubber Footwear Divisional Code Authority 
consisting of 3 persons (herein referred to as the Divisional Au- 
thority) is hereby set up for the administration of this Code in 
accordance with Chapter I, Article III-A. Such representatives 
shall be elected by a majority vote of the Divisional Code 
members. 

Secrion 2. The Divisional Authority shall set up the following 
committees to further effectuate this Code, whose duties and re- 
sponsibilities are hereinafter prescribed: 

(a) A Marketing Committee consisting of 3 members. 

(b) A Specification Committee consisting of 3 members. 

(c) A Committee on Imports consisting of 3 members, whose 
duty it shali be to investigate and inform the President as to the 
importation of competitive articles into the United States in sub- 
stantial quantities or increasing ratio to domestic production on 
such terms or under such conditions as to render ineffective or to 
seriously endanger the maintenance of this Code as provided in 
Section 3 (e) of the Act. The Committee shall make such re- 
ports of its findings to the Divisional Authority, which shall in- 
form the President through the proper channels. . 

(d) Such additional committees as the Divisional Authority 
from time to time, may deem desirable, in accordance with Chapter 
I, Article II-A, Section 3 (e). 


ARTICLE III 
A. Cost Recovery 


Section 1. The Specification Committee shall from time to 
time present for adoption, with reasonable tolerances, by the 
Division, definitions of standard products under the title “Standard 
Product Specifications,” which definitions, when adopted, shall be 
filed with the Association. 

Section 2. At the request of the Divisional Authority, each 
member of the Division shall compute his own individual cost for 
all products defined in Article III-A, Section 1 of this Chapter, 
pursuant to the system of cost accounting provided in Article 
VII-A of Chapter I and report such cost to an impartial agency 
selected by the Divisional Authority. Such impartial agency shall 
then ascertain the cost of the most efficient member of the Divi- 
sion, i.e., that representative member whose cost is lowest. The 
Divisional Authority shall thereupon publish the cost of the most 
efficient member to all members of the Division. Thereafter no 
member of the Division shall sell any product of the Division at 
a price lower than such cost, other than factory damaged or 
obsolete merchandise to be disposed of under Article IV-A, Sec- 
tion I, of this Chapter. 

Section 3. Any member of the Division may make footwear 
of higher quality than any defined in the specifications adopted 
in Section 1 and in that event shall sell such footwear at a pro- 
portionately higher price than his filed list, which shall truly 
reflect the increased cost of such footwear. The prices, discounts, 
and terms of sale of such footwear of higher quality shall be 
filed with the Association from time to time promptly upon such 
issuance. 

Section 4. No member of the Division shall make footwear of 
lower quality than the lowest defined in the “Standard Product 
Specifications ;” provided, however, that if this section works an 
unjust hardship on any member of the Division, such member may 
appeal to the Divisional Authority for an exemption. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Marketing Standards 


Section 1. The Marketing Committee shall recommend for 
adoption by the Division methods of properly identifying and 
disposing of factory damaged and obsolete goods, in order that 
the marketing of such goods may be carried out in an orderly 
and fair manner. 

Section 2. To assist in providing uniform trade practices and 
preventing discrimination and unfair competition, group customer 
classification definitions, based upon differences in costs and services 
rendered, shall be adopted by the Division, subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, for the following classifications under the 
title of “Definitions of Buyers of Footwear,” and such definitions 
shall be filed from time to time with the Association: 

(a) Classification of Buyers of Footwear: 

Jobbers 
Mail Order Houses 
Chain Stores 
Department Stores 
Cooperative Buying Associations 
Group Buyers 
Industrials : 
Contractors 
Commissaries 
Abattoirs, etc. 


Government: 
Federal 
State 
County 
Municipal 
Retailer 
Agencies: 
Syndicates 
Resident Buyers 
Consumer 
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(b) If the definitions adopted should, by virtue of their appli- 
cation, pursuant to this Chapter, work a hardship on any mem- 
ber of the Division or customer, such member or customer may 
apply to the Divisional Authority, which shall have power to re- 
classify such member or customer as justice may require. 

ARTICLE V 
A. Publicity of Prices and Terms of Sale 

Section 1. Within 10 days after the approval of this Code, 
every member of the Division shall file with the Association a 
complete schedule of his present unit prices, discounts, and terms 
of sale for all products defined in Article III-A, Section 1, herein, 
and to all classifications of Buyers defined in Article IV-A, Sec- 
tion 2, herein. Thereafter, annually each member shall file with 
the Association not less than 10 days prior to the opening of the 
Waterproof “advance order” season on February 1 and the open- 
ing of the Canvas Goods “advance order” season on September 1, 
a complete schedule of his new unit prices, discounts, and terms 
of sale for such products, to such classifications of Buyers to be- 
come effective on such dates. No memper shall sell any products 
of the Division at prices lower or on terms more favorable than 
the prices and terms in his price lists and schedules on file 
with the Association. Any member may file new schedules to 
meet competition within 3U days after the opening of the afore- 
said ‘advance order” seasons, which new schedules may take 
effect not less than 10 days from the date of filing. The Associa- 
tion shall, promptly after receipt of such revised lists and terms, 
notify all members affected. Such affected members may there- 
upon file with the Association revisions of their schedules which, 
if filed prior to the date when the revised schedules first filed 
shall go into effect, may become effective on said date. There- 
after, any changes in schedules must be supported by adequate 
cost data to warrant such changes, which data shall be submitted 
to the Divisional Authority. Whereupon, any member may file 
with the Association further revised schedules not less than 10 
days in advance of the effective date, in accordance with the 
procedure herein established. 

Section 2. No order shall be taken which guaranties prices 
beyond the expiration of the “consumer” season for the class of 
goods specified. Provided further, that, whenever a member of 
the Division files new prices during the “consumer” season, all 
shipments made by such member after the effective date of such 
change of price shall be at the new prices, except that orders on 
hand, shipment of which can be completed within 30 days after 
the effective date of such price change, may be filled at old 
prices provided that such 30-day period does not extend beyond 
the expiration of such “consumer” season. Whenever a member 
files new prices during the “advance order” season, all shipments 
after the effective date of such price changes, must be at new 
Prices, except orders on hand, shipment of which can be com- 
pleted within 30 days after the expiration of said “advance 
order” season. 

(a) For purposes of interpretation of this section the “ad- 
vance order” and “consumer” seasons shall be as follows: 

“‘Advance order.” Waterproof—February 1 to September 1 
Canvas—September 1 to March 1 
Waterproof—September 1 to February 1 
Canvas—March 1 to September 1 

ARTICLE VI 

A. Trade Practices 


Section 1. No member of the Division shall ship any mer- 
chandise under any conditions, on consignment to any classification 
of account. 


Section 2. No member of the Division shall sell or offer for 
sale any “Firsts” as “Seconds,” or obsolete merchandise except 
in accordance with Article IV-A, Section 1. 

Section 3. No member of the Division shall accept any order 
other than a detailed order with specified shipping date, prices, 
terms, and discounts. 

SEcTION 4. No member of the Division shall offer or give so- 
called premiums with his merchandise. 


Section 5. Violation of any schedule filed with the Association 
as provided in this Code, or the violation of any of the provisions 
of this Code, shall be considered an unfair trade practice, and 
subject to the penalties of the Act. 

ARTICLE VII 
A. Sales Through Jobbers or Agents 

Section 1. In view of the fact that more than 75% of the 
tctal volume of sales of products of the Division to retailers con- 
sists of sales direct by members of the Division, the restriction 
of such members to marketing standards and trade practices will 
be unavailing unless supplemented by provisions designed to pre 
vent indirect evasion thereof through sales by jobbers or agents. 
Accordingly, it is hereby provided that no member of the Division 
shall sell products of the Division to or through any jobber or 
agent who is not complying with the provisions of Articles IV, 
V, and VI (excent Section 4) of this Chapter. 


“Consumer.” 








ARTICLE VIII 
A. Industry Capacity 
Section 1. The Divisional Authority may proceed with a 
survey of the productive capacity of the Division and submit rec- 
ommendations to the Administrator concerning the desirability of 
limiting the expansion of the productive capacity of the Industry. 


ARTICLE IX 
A. Alterations and Amendments 

Section 1. After due notice to all members of the Division, 
the Divisional Authority may, at the request of a majority of the 
Divisional Code members and shall, at the request of 75% in 
numbers representing 50% in volume of the Divisional Code mem- 
bers, submit to the Administrator for approval any recommended 
additions, alterations, or amendments to this Code in accordance 
with Chapter I, Article III-A, Section 2. 


CHAPTER V 
Hard Rubber Division 
ARTICLE I 
A. Definition 


Section 1. The Hard Rubber Division shall consist of all 
members of the Industry engaged in the manufacture for sale of 
any type of hard rubber products. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration 


Section 1. A Hard Rubber Divisional Code Authority con- 
sisting of 5 persons (herein referred to as the Divisional Authority) 
is hereby set up for the Administration of this Code in accordance 
with Chapter I, Article III-A. Such representatives shall be 
elected by concurrent vote of a majority of the Divisional Code 
members in number and volume of hard rubber products. 


ARTICLE III 
A. Costs 


Section 1. In the application of Article VII of Chapter I to 
this Division, the cost accounting formulae shall take due account 
of costs and expenses for equipment, including special molds, jigs, 
tools, etc., and installation costs of same and related costs of 
handling. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Marketing Standards 

Section 1. No guaranty or warranty shall be made in con- 
nection with any product sold other than the standard guaranty 
of the Association, which is: 

“This merchandise is warranted to be free from defects of workmanship 
and material. The seller’s liability hereunder is limited to the purchase price 
of merchandise which has failed through defect or, at the seller’s option, to 
the replacing of such merchandise upon its return by the buyer with other 
merchandise of the quality warranted and with due allowance made for the 
service rendered by the merchandise returned.” 


ARTICLE V 
A. Selling Schedules 


Section 1. Products of the Hard Rubber Division shall be 
divided into Standard Lines and Special Items. 

A Standard Line shall be a line of products repeatedly made 
by more than one manufacturer for which general specifications 
may be drawn and which, on account of similarity of the articles 
contained therein, may be priced on a substantially uniform 
basis according to size, weight, or per individual article. Standard 
Lines may be furnished in accordance with customers’ special 
designs and brands, but if such articles require special molds 
or parts to conform to customers’ special designs or brands, such 
customers shall be charged for said special molds or parts of 
molds in accordance with Article III-A, Section 1. Special Items 
shall comprise all articles not contained in any of the Standard 
Lines or directly comparable to any of the Standard Lines. 

Section 2. All members of the Division shall submit to the 
Divisional Authority a list of product classes manufactured 
by them which they believe should be classed as Standard Lines 
in accordance with the definition given above. The Divisional 
Authority shall make up from the lists submitted a schedule of 
the products to be classified as Standard Lines. Copies of Sched- 
ules and Specifications shall be sent to each member of the 
Division. Within 10 days after receipt of such schedules and 
specifications, each member of the Division shall file with the 
Association his price lists covering the Standard Line, lines, or 
part thereof that he manufactures. Such price lists shall follow 


the specifications, form, and arrangement established by the Divi- 
Authority and shall show all discounts allowed together 
with mold policy. 
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(a) No member shall sell any Standard Line product at a 
price lower or at discounts greater or on terms more favorable 
than those stated in his current price list, unless he shall first 
file a revised price list to take effect in not less than 10 days 
from date of filing. Price lists on Standard Lines shall be avail- 
able to all members manufacturing such lines, and the Asso- 
ciation shall send copies of such lists filed to the other members 
manufacturing that line. 

If a member objects to any Standard Line Classification 
or Specifications set up by the Divisional Authority, he may pro- 
test to said Authority in writing. Each protest shall receive due 
consideration, and the protesting member shall be accorded a 
hearing if he so desires. Should the Divisional Authority decide 
that the Standard Line Classification or Specifications shall re- 
main unchanged and the protesting member still objects thereto, 
said member shall have the right of appeal as provided in Article 
VI of Chapter I. 

Section 3. Upon application by any member, the Divisional 
Authority shall consider whether any class of product shall be 
removed from the Special Items and put under the Standard Line 
Classification. In the event that the Divisional Authority approves 
the application, procedure shall be as outlined above. 


ARTICLE VI 
A. Trade Practices 


Section 1. Terms of shipment shall be f.o.b. point of manu- 
facture, except, at the discretion of the seller, transportation 
charges on shipments of 100 pounds and over may be allowed. 

Section 2. Regular terms of payment for special items shall 
be a maximum cash discount of 2% 10 days, net 30 days. Where 
a member is regularly supplying a customer, the 2% discount 
may be extended up to the 25th proximo. 

Section 3. Orders shall specify a definite quantity. No con- 
tracts shall be made guarantying prices for a longer period than 
6 months from date of order. Contracts which of necessity must 
be spread over a longer period of time shall specify “price of 
any undelivered portion of this contract 6 months from the date 
of this contract is subject to change with reference to the then- 
prevailing market price.” 

Section 4. All quotations and order acknowledgments shall 
specify that the prices do not include sales taxes and shall be 
subject to increase to cover any taxes or any other increased 
costs directly due to present or future legislation, either Federal 
or State. 

Section 5. No member of the Division shall sell any products of 
the Division on consignment. 

Section 6. No member of the Division shall enter into any 
contract for furnishing any of his products contingent upon the 
sale or purchase of any other thing, or the performance of any 
other service. 

Section 7. No member of the Division shall furnish without 
charge samples of products in excess of what are actually re- 
quired reasonably to serve the intended purpose. 

Section 8. Violation of any schedule filed with the Association 
as provided for in this Code, or the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this Code shall be considered an unfair trade practice. 


ARTICLE VII 


A. Alterations or Amendments 


Section 1. Any addition, alteration, or amendment of this 
Code, which has had the approval of the majority of the Divisional 
Code members in numbers and in volume of hard rubber products, 
shall be presented to the Code Authority in accordance with Chap- 
ter I, Article III-A, Section 2. 


CHAPTER VI 
Heel and Sole Division 
ARTICLE I 
A. Definition 
Section 1. The Heel and Sole Division shall consist of all 
members of the Industry engaged in the manufacture for sale 
of rubber heels, soles, soling sheets, strips, taps, sport soles, 
sport heels, stick-on soles and heels, and rubber heel and sole 
cement. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration 


Section 1. A Heel and Sole Divisional Authority consisting 
of 5 persons (herein referred to as the Divisional Authority) is 
hereby set up for the administration of this Code in accordance 
with Chapter I, Article III-A. Such representatives shall be 
elected by a vote of a majority of the Divisional Code members 
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in number and volume, and shall be composed of representatives 
of 2 small-size companies, 2 large-size companies, and one 
medium-size company. 


ARTICLE III 
A. Marketing Standards 


Section 1. To assist in providing uniform trade practices and 
preventing discrimination and unfair competition, group customer 
classification definitions, based on differences in costs and services 
rendered, shall be adopted by the Division, subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, for the following classifications, under the 
title of “Definitions of Buyers of Heels and Soles” and such 
definitions shall be filed from time to time with the Divisional 
Authority. 

(a) Shoe manufacturers including wood-heel manufacturers. 

(b) Wholesale merchants including leather and findings dis- 
tributers and jobbers, wholesale hardware, harness, grocery, nov- 
elty, and general merchandise. 

(c) Mail order and/or chain store retail merchants, excluding 
those engaged in the business of alteration and/or repair of 
footwear. 

(d) Manufacturers’ distributers or sales agents. 

(e) Shoe repair shops, individual and multiple. 

Section 2. If such definitions shall by virtue of their appli- 
cation pursuant to this Chapter work hardship on any member 
of the Division or customer, such member or customer may apply 
to the Divisional Authority, which shall have power to reclassify 
such customer as justice may require, 

Section 3. No member of the Division may market his prod- 
ucts through a manufacturer’s distributer or sales agent who is 
not complying with the terms of Articles III and IV of this 
Chapter. 

Section 4. Within 10 days after the date of approval of this 
Code, each member of the Division shall publish and file with the 
Divisional Authority, a schedule of its prices and terms of sale 
for each of the classes of customers referred to in Section 1 
herein, except manufacturers’ distributers and sales agents, on all 
standard products sold by it. All such price schedules shall be 
open to inspection at the office of the Divisional Authority. The 
Divisional Authority shall furnish copies of such schedules to 
any member of the Division who makes application therefor. 

Section 5. No member of the Division shall sell any standard 
product at prices lower or on terms more favorable than the 
prices and terms in his price schedules and price lists filed, pur- 
suant to Section 4 herein, unless he has first filed revised schedules 
and lists to take effect in not less than 5 days from date of filing. 
The Divisional Authority shall promptly after receipt of such 
revised schedules and lists notify all members affected. Such 
affected members may thereupon file with the Divisional Au- 
thority revisions of their price lists which, if filed prior to the 
date when the revised price list first filed shall go into effect, may 
become effective on said date. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Trade Practices 


Section 1. All shipments of goods shall be made and in- 
voices rendered at prices and terms as shown on the member’s 
schedule of prices in effect at the time of sale, and such invoices 
shall show accurately quantities, grades, types, sizes, colors, gages, 
and other features, exactly in accordance with the shipment made. 

Section 2. No member of the Division shall offer or give any 
special terms, prices, consignments, allowances, secret rebates, 
either directly or indirectly, or any concessions of any kind or 
description, not shown on the member’s published schedule of 
prices. 

Section 3. No member of the Division for itself, or through 
its salesmen or other employes, shall engage in lavish entertain- 
ment of customers or their employes, or permit bribes of any 
kind or description, or engage in gambling or bets of any nature 
with the intention of losing, or make loans to customers or their 
employes, or subnormally price any other product manufactured 
and/or sold by the member, or engage in any other act or practice 
commonly known as commercial bribery, for the purpose of sell- 
ing merchandise or to lower its cost to the purchaser. 

Section 4. Terms of shipment shall be f. 0. b. point of ship- 
ment, except at the discretion of the seller, transportation 
charges on shipment of 100 pounds and over, may be allowed. In 
the event that the means of transportation employed results in a 
cost in excess of the published freight rates from point of 
origin to destination, then the transportation allowance shall not 
exceed the published freight rate applicable to the tonnage involved 
in the shipment. 

Section 5. Violation of any schedule filed with the Divisional 
Authority as provided in this Code, or the violation of any of the 
provisions of this Code shall be considered an unfair trade prac- 
tice, and subject to the penalties of the Act. 
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ARTICLE V 
A. Alterations or Amendments 
Section 1. Any addition, alteration, or amendment of this 
Code which has the approval by concurrent vote, of a majority 
in number and in volume of the Divisional Code members shall 
be presented to the Code Authority in accordance with Chapter 
I, Article III-A, Section 2. 


CHAPTER VII 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division 
ARTICLE I 
A. Definition 


_ Section 1. The Mechanical Rubber Goods Division shall con- 
sist of all members of the Industry engaged in the manufacture 
for sale of all types of belting other than leather and balata, hose 
of all types, rubber cord and thread; jar rings, rubber friction 
tape, rubber splicing compound, rubber mats and matting, rubber 
tubing ; all types of mechanical rubber molded and lathe-cut and 
extruded goods, rubber packing of all types; rubber covered rollers 
and rubber rolls, and such other articles as are generally con- 
sidered as Mechanical Rubber Goods. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration 


Section 1. A Mechanical Goods Divisional Code Authority 
consisting of 3 persons (herein referred to as the Divisional Au- 
thority) is hereby set up for the administration of this Code in 
accordance with Chapter I, Article III-A. Such representatives 
shall be elected by a majority in number and volume of the Divi- 
sional Code members. 


ARTICLE Il 
A. Marketing Standards 

SEcTION 1. To assist in providing uniform trade practices and 
preventing discrimination and unfair competition, group cus- 
tomer classification definitions, based upon differences in costs and 
services rendered, may be adopted by the Division, subject to the 
approval of the Administrator, for the following classifications 
under the title of “Definitions of Buyers of Mechanical Rubber 
Goods” and such definitions shall be filed from time to time with 
the Association. 

Classification of Buyers of Mechanical Rubber Goods: 


Jobbers and Mill Supply Houses Industrials 
Distributers Government : 
Dealers Federal 
Mail Order—Chain Stores State 
Department Stores County 


Municipal 


Syndicate Buyers 
Consumers 


Equipment Manufacturers 


If such definitions shall by virtue of their application, pursuant 
to this Chapter, work hardship on any member of the Division 
or customer, such member or customer may apply to the Divi- 
sional Authority, which shall have power to reclassify such cus- 
tomer as justice may require. 

Section 2. Each member of the Division shall establish a price 
schedule for standard goods, as recognized by the Division, 
properly applicable to each classification and price lists for goods 
made to recognized standard specifications. Having established such 
price schedules and price lists, which may be revised from time 
to time, they shall be filed with the Association on or before the 
date specified by the Divisional Authority. 

Section 3. If any member of the Division wishes to make a 
sale of merchandise classed as overstock or obsolete material, or 
below value for any cause at less than the minimum price as deter- 
mined by the Cost Recovery Formulae in Chapter I, Article VII, 
such member shall apply to the Divisional Authority for its sanc- 
tion to so dispose of such products. Such request shall be in 
the form of a written application stating the reason therefor, 
together with such data as will support such request, and such 
member shall furnish such additional information, at its own ex- 
pense, as the Divisional Authority may require. The Divisional 
Authority, following such procedure as it shall establish, shall 
consider such application, and if on investigation it shall find that 
any such proposed sale at less than the minimum price so deter- 
mined may constitute unfair competition, it may disapprove the 
same. If the Divisional Authority does not notify such member 
of its decision within 10 days after receipt of application, such 
member may appeal to the Administrator. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Selling Schedules 
No member of the Division shall initiate a price 
Article VII. No member shall 


Section 1. 
not in accordance with Chapter I, 
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sell any standard goods or goods made under recognized standard 
specifications, at prices lower or on terms more favorable than 
the prices and terms in his price schedules and price lists filed 
pursuant to Article III of this Chapter, unless he has first filed 
revised schedules and lists to take effect in not less than 10 days 
from date of filing. The Association shall promptly after receipt 
of such revised schecules and lists notify all members affected. 
Such affected members may thereupon file with the Association, 
if they so desire, revisions of their price lists, which, if filed prior 
to the date when the revised price lists first filed shall go into 
effect, may become effective on said date. 

Section 2. On goods made to customers’ specifications the 
minimum selling price of any member of the Division shall be 
the cost of the most efficient member of the Division, i.e., that 
representative member of the Division whose cost is lowest. Each 
member of the Division shall compute his own individual costs 
on such goods, according to the methods of cost determination and 
the cost accounting formul: 1e adopted by the Association and this 
Division pursuant to Section 1 of Article VII of Chapter I of 
this Code and report the same to the Association. The Asso- 
ciation shall ascertain the costs of the most efficient member of 
the Division and publish such figures to the Division. Such 
lowest cost finding shall be revised from time to time at reason- 
able intervals. Nothing herein contained shail be construed to 
permit any member of the Division to initiate a price which will 
result in the customer paying less than the member’s own indi- 
vidual cost, as provided in Section 2 of Article VII of Chapter I. 


ARTICLE V 
A. Trade Practices 

Section 1. Uniform terms of sale shall be established by the 
Divisional Authority, subject to the approval of the Administrator, 
which may include freight paid or allowed to customer. In no 
case shall the freight allowed by any member to any customer be 
more than the published freight rate by the route used from the 
member’s factory to the destination. 

Section 2. No member of the Division shall offer or give any 
discounts other than those specified in such member’s price sched- 
ules or price lists, on file with the Association. After January 1, 
1934, no member of the Division shall offer or give any rebates 
or bonuses, to any classification of buyers. 

Section 3. No guaranty or warranty shall be made in con- 
nection with any product sold, other than the standard guaranty 
of the Association, which is: 

“This merchandise is warranted to be free from defects of workmanship 
The seller’s liability hereunder is limited to the purchase price 
of merchandise which has failed through defect or, at the seller’s option, to 
the es cing of such merchandise upon its return by the buyer with other 
merchandise of the quality warranted and with due allowance made for the 
service rendered by the returned.’ 


and materia 


merchandise 


Section 4. No guaranty against decline of price on contracts 
or orders shall be made to anyone—excepting, however, such 
items of seasonal character as may be specified by the Divisional 
Authority, subject to the approval of the Administrator. Any 
such guaranty shall apply only to the unshipped portion of any 
contract or order. 

Section 5. No member of the Division shall enter into any 
contract for furnishing any of his products contingent upon the 
sale or purchase of any other thing, the performance of any other 
service, or any other contingency not appearing in the contract 
or complying with this Code. 

Section 6. No member of the Division shall furnish without 
charge samples of products in excess of what are actually re- 
quired reasonably to serve the intended purpose. 

Section 7. No member of the Division shall permit or extend 
exclusive missionary sales help to any one distributer of its product 
for a period in excess of 90 days in any one year. 

Section 8. No member of the Division shall either post-date or 
pre-date any invoice for his product for the purpose of achiev- 
ing an unfair competitive advantage. 

Section 9. Violation of any schedule filed with the Association 
as provided in this Code, or the violation of any of the provisions 
of this Code shall be considered an unfair trade practice and sub- 
ject to the penalties of the Act. 


ARTICLE VI 
A. General 
Section 1. The Divisional Authority shall make such studies 
of the productive capacity of the Division as may be desirable 
from time to time and make recommendations as to its findings to 
the Administrator, 


ARTICLE VII 
A. Alterations or Amendments 


Section 1. Any addition, alteration, or amendment of this 
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Code which has had the approval of the majority of the Divisional 
Code members in number and in volume, shall be presented to the 
Code Authority in accordance with Chapter I, Article III-A, 


Section 2. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Sponge Rubber Division 


ARTICLE I 
A. Definition 
Section 1. The Sponge Rubber Division shall consist of all 
members of the Industry engaged in the manufacture for sale 
of any type of sponge rubber products. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration 
Section 1. A Sponge Rubber Divisional Code Authority con- 
sisting of 3 persons (herein referred to as the Divisional Au- 
thority) is hereby set up for the administration of this Code in 
accordance with Chapter 1, Article III-A. Such representatives 
shall be elected by a majority in number and volume of the Divi- 
sional Code members. 


ARTICLE III 
A. Trade Practices 
_ Section 1. No member of the Division shall depart from the 
followi.g standard terms oi sale: 

(a) The maximum cash discount of 2%, 10 days, net 30 days 
except that where a member of the Division is regularly supplying 
a customer the 2% discount may be extended up to the 25th 
proximo, 

(b) Freight may be paid or allowed to customer, but in no 
case shall the freight allowed by any member of the Division ex- 
ceed the published freight rate via the route used irom the mem- 
ber’s factory to destination, 

All quotations and order acknowledgments shall specify that 
the prices do not include sales taxes and shall be subject to in- 
crease to cover any taxes or any other increased costs directly due 
to the enactment of present or future legislation, either Federal 
or State. 

Section 2. No member shall either post-date or pre-date in- 
voices for his product for the purpose of achieving an unfair com- 
petitive advantage. 

Section 3. No member of the Division shall dispose of any 
“seconds” or obsolete merchandise without first reporting to the 
Divisional Authority the approximate quantity, class of goods, the 
reason for disposing of them in other than regular channels, or 
at other than regular prices. 

Section 4. No member of the Division 
manuiacture of any products to home workers. 

SEcTION 5. No guaranty or warranty shall be made in con- 
nection with any product sold other than the standard guaranty 
of the Association, which is: 


shall let out the 


“This merchandise is warranted to be free from defect of workmanship 
and materials. The seller’s liability hereunder is limited to the purchase price 
of merchandise which has failed through defect or, at the seller’s option, to 
the replacing of such merchandise upon its return by the buyer with other 
merchandise of the quality warranted and with ‘due allowance made for the 
service rendered by the merchandise returned.” 


Section 6. No member of the Division shall ship any mer- 
chandise under any conditions on consignment to any classification 
of account. 

Section 7. No member of the Division shall furnish without 
charge samples of products in excess of what are actually required 
reasonably to serve the intended purpose. 

Section 8. No member of the Division shall enter into any 
contract for furnishing any of his products contingent upon the 
sale or purchase of any other thing, the performance of any 
other service, or any other contingency not appearing in the con- 
tract or complying with this Code. 

Section 9. No member of the Division shall furnish an ad- 
vertising allowance of any kind. 

Section 10. The violation of any provisions of this Code shall 
be considered an unfair trade practice and shall be subject to the 
penalties of the Act. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Alterations and Amendments 
_Secrion 1. Any addition, alteration, or amendment of this 
Code which has had the approval of the majority of the Divisional 
Code members in numbers and volume shall be presented to the 
Code Authority in accordance with Chapter I, Article III-A, 
Section 2. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Rubber Sundries Division 
ARTICLE I 
A. Definition 
Section 1. The Rubber Sundries Division shall consist of all 
members of the Industry engaged in the manufacture for sale of 
rubber sundries, including druggists’, hospital, and medical rubber 
goods except hospital sheeting, stationers’ rubber goods, rubber 
bathing apparel, rubber gloves, and other miscellaneous articles 
made of rubber, except as may be specifically covered by another 
duly approved Code of Fair Competition. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration 

Section 1. A Rubber Sundries Divisional Code Authority 
(herein referred to as the Divisional Authority) is hereby set up 
for the administration of this Code in accordance with Chapter 
I, Article III-A 

Section 2. The Divisional Code Authority shall consist of the 
chairmen of the several Subdivisions herein established, and the 
chairman of the Divisional Authority, all to be elected as here- 
inafter described. 

(a) The chairman of the Divisional Code Authority, and his 
alternate, shall be elected by a majority vote (each Divisional 
Code member having one vote) at a regular meeting of the Rub- 
ber Sundries Division. The chairman, or his alternate, shall repre- 
sent the Sundries Division on the Rubber Code Authority, subject 
to the qualifications contained in Chapter I, Article III. 

(b) A chairman shall be elected for each of the following 
Subdivisions, consisting of members engaged in producing the class 
of merchandise, indicated by the title: Stationers’ Rubber Goods; 
Rubber Gloves; Druggists’, Hospital, and Medical Rubber Goods; 
Rubber Bathing Apparel. 

(c) Each Subdivision shall elect a chairman by a majority 
vote (each Divisional Code member shall have a single vote in each 
Subdivision of which it is a member) who shall represent the 
Subdivision as a member of the Divisional Authority. 

(d) One alternate shall be elected by each Subdivision to repre- 
sent the chairman of that Subdivisional Authority in his absence. 
No alternate shall, however, be affiliated with any member of the 
Division already represented on the Divisional Authority. 

(e) Any additional Subdivisions may be established at the 
discretion of the Divisional Authority. Such additional groups, 
when and if established, shall elect a chairman and an alternate 
as prescribed under paragraphs (c) and (d) of this Section, who 
shall represent such additional groups on the Divisional Authority. 

({) The Divisional Authority shall set up a Committee on 
Imports consisting of 3 members whose duty it shall be to investi- 
gate and inform the President as to the importation of competi- 
tive articles into the United States in substantial quantities or in- 
creasing ratio to domestic production, on such terms or under 
such conditions as to render ineffective, or to seriously endanger 
the maintenance of this Code as provided in Section 3 (e) of the 
Act. The Committee shall make such reports of its findings to 
the Divisional Authority which shall inform the President through 
the proper channels. 


ARTICLE III 
A. Costs and Prices 

Section 1. Within 10 days after the date of approval of this 
Code, each member of the Stationers’ Rubber Goods Subdivision 
of the Division shall publish and file with the Association com- 
plete schedules of its prices, discounts, and terms of sale. All 
such schedules shall be open to inspection at the office of the Asso- 
ciation. The Association shall furnish copies of such schedules to 
all members of the aforesaid Subdivision. 

Section 2. No member of the Stationers’ Rubber Goods Sub- 
division shall sell any product thereof at Prices or discounts lower 
or on terms more favorable than the prices, discounts, and terms 
in his price schedules and price lists filed with the Association 
in accordance with Section 1 of this Article, unless he has first 
filed revised schedules and lists to take effect in not less than 10 
days from date of filing. Promptly after receipt of such revised 
schedules, and lists, the Association shall notify all members of 
the aforesaid Subdivision who may thereupon file with the Asso- 
ciation revisions of their prices, discounts, and terms, which, if 
filed prior to the date when the revised price schedule and price 
lists first filed shall go into effect, may become effective on said 
date. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Trade Practices 
Section 1. No member of the Division shall depart from the 
following standard terms of sale: 
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(a) Maximum cash discount 2%, 10th proximo, except west 
of Denver, Colo., where terms may be 2%, 10th, second proximo, 
to accounts to which shipments shall be made from shipping points 
east of the Mississippi River. Provided, however, that seasonal 
items may be sold on longer terms when sanctioned by the Divi- 
sional Authority. If the Divisional Authority does not notify the 
member of the Division who applies for longer terms, of its de- 
cision within’ 10 days from the date of application, such member 
may appeal to the Administrator. 

(b) Where freight may be paid or allowed to customer, in no 
case shall payment or allowance exceed the charge for the tonnage 
involved at the published freight rate by the route used from 
the member’s factory to destination. 

SEcTION 2. Rebates, discounts, or bonuses shall not be given or 
extended to any customer unless they are available to all cus- 
tomers of the same class on equal terms. 

Section 3. No merchandise shall be shipped on consignment, 
guaranteed sale, or terms other than those established under Sec- 
tion 1 of this Article. 

Section 4. No member of the Division shall let out any manu- 
facturing to home workers. 

Section 5. No member of the Division shall furnish sales- 
men or demonstrators for sales work other than for his own sales 
to his own customers. 

SecTIoN 6. No member of the Division shall either post-date 
or pre-date invoices for his product for the purpose of achieving 
an unfair competitive advantage. 

Section 7. No member shall furnish an advertising allowance 
of any kind. 

Section 8. No member of the Industry shall usurp a design, 
style, or pattern originated by another member of the Industry 
and/or appropriate them for his own or customer’s use during 
the 12 months following its introduction. 

Section 9. The violation of any of the provisions of this Code 
shall be considered an unfair trade practice and shall be subject to 
the penalties of the Act. 


ARTICLE V 
A. Alterations or Amendments 
Section 1. Any addition, alteration, or amendment of this 
Code which has had the approval of the majority of the Divisional 
Code members in numbers shall be presented to the Code Au- 
thority in accordance with Chapter I, Article III-A, Section 2. 


CHAPTER X 
Rainwear Division 


ARTICLE I 
A. Definitions 

Section 1. The Rainwear Division shall consist of all members 
of the Industry engaged in the manufacture for sale of garments 
made from rubberized or waterproof fabrics, commonly called 
rainwear, excluding oiled cotton garments. The manufacture of 
the rubberized or waterproofed fabrics themselves is specifically 
included under Chapter II of this Code. 

Section 2. The term “manufacturing employe” as used herein 
includes all employes engaged in the cutting, machine operating, 
cementing, buttonhole-making, and button-sewing operations in 
any factory in the Division. 

Section 3. The term “non-manufacturing employe” as used 
herein includes all employes engaged in brushing or cleaning away 
the threads from finished garments and folding them or in any 
other miscellaneous non-manufacturing process in any factory in 
the Division. 


ARTICLE II 
A. Administration 

Section 1. A Rainwear Divisional Code Authority consisting 
of 7 persons (herein referred to as the Divisional Authority) is 
hereby set up for the administration of this Code in accordance 
with Chapter I, Article III-A 

Section 2. The Divisional ‘Authority shall consist of 2 repre- 
sentatives selected from the Midwestern members of the Division, 
2 from New England, 2 from New York, together with one 
representative from the Vulcanized Rainwear Subdivision. Such 
members shall be elected by a majority of the members of the 
Division in each of the 3 geographical areas specified, together 
with the member so elected by Vulcanized Rainwear Subdivision. 

Section 3. Five members of the Divisional Authority shalf 
constitute a quorum, and a majority of a quorum must be had 
before any decision on any matter may be determined. 


ARTICLE III 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Article V, Chapter I, of 
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this Code, the following shall be the provisions as to hours and 
wages for the Rainwear Division. 


A. Hours 


SEcTIon 1. Except as herein below provided, no employe shall 
work or be permitted to work in excess of 40 hours in any one 
week, nor more than 8 hours in any 24-hour period. Such work 
shall take place in 5 days of the week, exclusive of Saturday and 
Sunday, subject to the right of the Divisional Authority, under 
special circumstances, to permit any or all members of the Divi- 
sion an exception from this particular restriction. Overtime shall 
be expressly prohibited. 

SEcTION 2. Maintenance crews, engineers, firemen, electricians, 
shipping crews, watchmen, and elevator operators shall not work 
or be permitted to work more than 45 hours in any one week. 
Provided, however, that this limitation of hours shall not apply 
in cases of emergency, but in such cases all hours worked in 
excess of 45 hours in any one week, shall be paid for at the 
rate of time-and-one-third. 

SEcTion 3. Accounting, clerical, office, service, or sales em- 
ployes (excepting outside salesmen) shall not work or be per- 
mitted to work in excess of an average of 40 hours a week over 
the period of a month, nor more than 48 hours in any one week. 

Section 4. The maximum hours fixed in Sections 1, 2, and 3 

shall not apply to salaried employes in any managerial, executive, 
clerical, supervisory, or technical capacity, receiving more than 
$35.00 per week, nor to any outside salesmen. 

Section 5. No employe shall work or be permitted to work 
for a total number of hours in excess of the number of hours 
prescribed for each week and day, whether employed by one or 
more employers; provided, however, that if any employe works 
for more than one employer for a total number of hours in excess 
of such maximum without the knowledge or connivance of any 
one of his employers, such employer shall not be deemed to have 
violated this section. 

Section 6. No employe shall be classified in any of the fore- 
going excepted classes unless he performs functions identical 
with those performed by employes thus classified on June 16, 1933. 

Section 7. Immediately after the effective date of this Code, 
the Divisional Authority shall begin an investigation to determine 
whether or not the 40-hour week provision of this Article will 
result in increased employment within the purpose and policy of 
the Act. The Divisional Authority, not later than 90 days after 
the effective date of this Code, shall report its findings to the 
Administrator so that the Administrator may determine whether. 
or not the provisions of this Article as to maximum hours should 
be changed. 

B. Wages 


Section 1. Except as herein below provided no employe (other 
than apprentices) shall be paid in any pay period, less than at 
the rate of 

For non-manufacturing employes ........35¢ per hour 
For manufacturing employes ............ 40¢ per hour 

Section 2. No apprentice or learner shall be paid in any pay 
period, less than at the rate of 28¢ per hour. Provided, however, 
that such apprentices or learners, where piecework is used, shall 
be paid at the piece-work rates paid to experienced workers, but 
in no case less than the above minimum. Such apprentices shall 
be understood as persons who have worked or been employed in 
the Rainwear Industry for less than 6 weeks. Such apprentices 
shall not constitute more than 5% of the manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing employes in any one establishment. 

Section 3. No salaried employe (except outside salesmen, 
office girls and boys, and clerical apprentices) shall be paid less 
than at the rate of 

$15.00 per week—Cities over 500,000 population or in the 
immediate trade area of such a city. 

$14.50 per week—Cities between 250,000 and 500,000 popu- 
lation or in the immediate trade area of 
such a city. 

$14.00 per week—Cities between 2,500 and under 250,000 
population or in the immediate trade area 
of such a city. 

$12.00 per week—Towns of less than 2,500 population. 

(a) Clerical apprentices during a6months’ apprenticeship and 
office girls and boys may be paid not less than 80% of the above 
minimums. Such excepted office employes shall not exceed 5% of 
the total number of employes covered by this Section in the em- 
ploy of any member of the Division. 

Section 4. Female employes performing the same work as 
male employes in manufacturing operations shall receive the same 
rates of pay as male employes. 

* Section 5. This Article establishes a minimum rate of pay 
which shall apply whether an employe is actually compensated on 
a time rate, piece-work, or other basis. 
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SECTION 6. The existing amounts by which hourly earnings in 
the higher paid classes exceeded the minimum rates herein speci- 
fied, as of July 1, 1933, shall be maintained. 

SECTION 7. Equitable adjustments in all pay schedules of fac- 
tory employes above the minimum shall be made within 30 days 
after the approval of this Code, by any members of the Industry 
who have not heretofore made such adjustments, and the first 
monthly reports of wages required to be filed under this Code 
shall contain all wage increases made since May 1, 1933. 


C. Posting Labor Provisions 


Section 1. Every member of the Division shall prominently 
post in the workrooms of his establishment or establishments 
copies of Articles I, III, and IV of this Chapter together with 
copies of Article IV of Chapter I. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. Limitation as to Plant Operation 

Section 1. No member of the Division shall operate his es- 
tablishment or establishments in excess of 40 hours per week; 
provided, however, that if the application of this section should 
work a hardship on any member of the Division, such member 
may appeal to the Divisional Authority or the Administrator for 
such relief as justice may require. 


B. Use of Contractors 


Section 1. All members of the Division who let out or cause 
their garments to be made by contractors shall file the names and 
addresses of all such contractors as are actually required, with the 
Divisional Authority within 30 days after approval of this Code. 
Such lists shall be revised from time to time. Members shall con- 
fine their work to such contractors as may be so listed. Members 
shall not let out or cause their garments to be made by contrac- 
tors unless such contractors agree to conform to the provisions 
of this Code as to hours and wages in the course of the perform- 
ance of such contracts. Members shall pay such contractors not 
less than an amount sufficient to enable such contractors thus 
to conform to the provisions of this Code as to hours and wages, 
together with an allowance for the contractor’s overhead. 

C. Performance of Factory Operations by Members 

Section 1. Any employer of the Division who directly or 
indirectly works in his own factory in the capacity of a manu- 
facturing employe, shall comply with the provisions of Article 
III-A of this Chapter. 


D. Home Work 


Section 1. No member of the Division shall permit or allow 
the processing or manufacturing of any of his products except 
within his own plant or plants and/or the plants of registered 
contractors, as provided in Article IV-B. In particular, but 
without limitation it is hereby provided that no part of such 
processing or manufacturing shall be done in the homes of any 
employes. 

E. Unsafe Premises 


Section 1. No member of the Division shall cause or permit 
any work to be done in tenement houses, basements, or any 
unsanitary building, or in buildings unsafe on account of fire risks. 


F. Use of Labels 


Section 1. The Divisional Authority may, within 60 days after 
the approval of this Code, make recommendations to the Adminis- 
trator regarding the use of any NRA insignia solely by those 
members of the Industry who have assented to and are complying 


with this Code. 
ARTICLE V 
A. Costs and Selling Prices 


Section 1. Each member of the Division shall compute his 
own individual costs for standard lines on the basis of the ‘cost- 
accounting system provided in Article VII of Chapter I and re- 
port the same to the Association. From these reports the Divi- 
sional Author:ty shall ascertain the cost of the most efficient 
member of the Division, i.e., that representative member of the 
Division whose cost is lowest, and publish such findings to the 
members of the Division. Such findings shall be revised from 
time to time at reasonable intervals. Thereafter no member of 
the Division shail sell any standard line of product below such 
cost. No member shall initiate a selling price on any special 
line which shall be below his own individual cost of production 
as provided in Article VII of Chapter I. 

ARTICLE VI 
A. Trade Practices 
No member of the Division shall offer a cash dis- 


SEcTION 1. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Rubber Graining Tools 


Molded Rubber Specialties for Painter and Decorator 































Ridgelys 
RUBBER STIPPLER. . 


- made in three grades 
is'm 


Fig. 1. 


FFECTIVE imitation of wood 
grains on floors, doors, and stand- 
ing finish of interiors, furniture, 

etc., was formerly the province of a 
skilled painter. Now, however, a novice 
by a little practice with a set of rubber 
graining tools may produce equally satis- 
factory results. These tools, formerly 
imported from Germany, are now ob- 
tainable from American sources. While paint graining 
is not practiced to the extent it was formerly, it 1s again 
coming into favor among the many who attempt home 
decorative painting. 

The special rubber tools employed for this work are 
stipple brushes, graining tools, combs, and rollers. Vari- 
ous forms of these are pictured; their purposes indi- 
cated; and methods of their use are described below. 

A rubber stippler and decorating brush and the deco- 
rative effects for which it is adapted are shown in Figure 
1. The face of the brush consists of closely set rubber 
teeth, medium, coarse, and extra coarse in size adapted 
to produce a variety of stippled or dotted surface tex- 
tures by the impression of the brush teeth in the wet 
paint. With glaze paints the variety of effects produced 
is remarkable and such as cannot be obtained with a 
bristle stippling brush. With flat paints coarse or extra 
coarse lumpy surfaces may be obtained according to the 
grade of stippler used. 

The molded rubber graining tools grouped in Figure 
2 are of flexible form. This is a special feature of their 
metallic mounting that permits them to be applied to a 
concave or convex surface, according to the manner of 
holding them as indicated in the illustration. Thus these 
tools conform instantly to any unevenness that may be 
encountered in the surface being grained. The design 
of these tools eliminates the need of skill on the part 
of the user. 


Rubber Stippler and Decorating Brush 


Concave 


Data and iilustrations from The Ridgely Trimmer Co., 45 


Prospect 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


Fig. 2. Full Set 
of Flexible 
Graining 


The tools of the set are No. 1 and No. 2, 
for producing large effects as walnut and 
mahogany; No. 3 and No. 4, for producing 
open and heart grains; and No. 5, for pro- 
ducing quartered oak. No. 5 has a comb 
attached for blending or softening the ef- 
fect. The naturalness of the grains pro- 
duced with these tools is seen in Figure 3. 

The tools are applied with a combined 
drawing and rocking motion on wet paint 
laid on over a dry coat of suitable ground 
color. The corrugated or “heart” tools give 
a coarse grain and produce the best “heart” 
growths. The veined tools achieve finer 
grains. They will imitate burled walnut 
closely and by careful manipulation will 
also give a quartered oak grain, but tool 
No. 5 with comb or blender is made espe- 
cially for quartered oak graining. 

The rubber graining rollers grouped in 
Figure 4 may be used with or without wire 
handles. By variations of pressure, speed, 
and direction of rotation any kind of wood 
growth can be imitated. For example, No. 
208 gives a blended grain effect; No. 201, 


Tools 


Convex 


small heart grains; 
No. 202, veining; 
and No. 203, large 
effects as in walnut 
and mahogany. 
Rubber _ graining 
combs are obtainable 
in different degrees 
of fineness, of which 
3 styles are 
pictured. 
Thus, Figure 
5 represents a 
wood mount- 
ed comb with 





Done with No. 2 





Done with No. 3 





very heavy, Done with No. 4 
long rubber ’ 
teeth gradu- 
ated from JA 
very coarse 7} 
to very fine 


a 

+ 

> 
x 


| 
. 


with ends 
having a 
heavy bevel. 
With this 
comb very 
open. grain 





Done with No. 5 


Fig. 3. Samples of Grain Effects by the 5 Tools 
of the Full Set 
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effects are ob- ee 

a KEY 
re comb pic- in: ee 

tured in Figure 6 No. 201 

comprises a set of 

3 fastened in a triangular wooden Fig. 4. 


holder. This arrangement of fine, 
medium, and coarse teeth is the most 


convenient possible for the workman. 
Still another style firmly set in a 
wood support is made separately with 





Fig. 5. 





Grain Rollers 
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fine, medium, or 
coarse teeth. 
These graining 
tools well illus- 
trate one line of 
molded rubber specialties of which the 
variety is apparently limitless and 
which, if well chosen, offer possibili- 
ties of profit for the smaller rubber 
factories or the departmentalized larger 
ones, particularly those seeking items 
to compensate for seasonal slackness. 


VE REEEEKRETRHAS LATED 
ORE 





No. 202 








Fig. 7. Wood Mounted Fine Single 
Wood Mounted Heavy Comb Fig. 6. 3 Combs in Single Holder Comb 
Rubber-Asbestos Products 


A Process for Making Rubber Bonded Asbestos Articles 


HE method of adding latex or other dispersions of 
rubber, together with a colloid protective, to an ex- 
inners dilute slurry of asbestos in a paper making beater 
and thereafter adding a coagulant is open to several prac- 
tical objections. One of the more serious ones is that 
the water-borne fibers deposited from the water on the 
separating screen of a paper making machine are inter- 
locking in 2 dimensions only and usually greater longitu- 
dinally than transversely. Such an arrangement of fibers 
produces a sheet having greater longitudinal than trans- 
verse tensile strength as well as characteristic striations 
with consequent tendency to split when bent. Also the 
wet casting of such slurries results in lines of cleavage or 
weakness representing lines of unreenforced rubber bond. 
These difficulties are eliminated in a new process’ by 
which the fibers are assembled in random arrangement in 
3 dimensions while in a concentrated slurry and before 
coagulation or precipitation of the rubber. The latter 
is effected in a forming container by means of heat with- 
out disturbance of the fiber arrangement. In outline this 
process is conducted as follows. 
A concentration of 3 to 5% of short fiber asbestos is 
dispersed in a large amount of water containing a dis- 
persion agent such as caustic soda. A paper maker’s 
beating engine may be satisfactorily used or any other 
agitating device which admits of violent agitation of the 
the dispersing solution. Under such treatment 
appears slimy, feels unctuous, and the fibers do 
not sink rapidly. nor do they form a compact layer. 
After the fiber is thoroughly dispersed, pigments, fillers, 
and vulcanizing agents may be added in such amounts as 
to allow cure of the finished product which will include 
rubber. After these additions the excess of water may 
be removed in any convenient manner such as a thick- 
ener or a pressure filter box. 
The moisture content is reduced until the mass loses 
its free mobility. To this non-fluid mass, rubber latex or 
an artificial rubber dispersion is added. In any event a 


fiber in 
the mass 


1 1 United States Patent No. 1,898,985, Feb. 21. 1933. 


colloid protective is added to the rubber dispersion. Heat 
coagulable proteins are to be preferred, of which 


hemoglobin is perhaps the most satisfactory. An addition 
of a small amount of zine hydroxide or zinc oxide in 
the original slurry expedites later coagulation. Fifteen 
per cent of rubber on the weight of fiber is a suitable 
ratio of bonding rubber to filler, and the addition of 
rubber in this ratio and in the form of latex containing 
30% rubber is enough to impart sufficient mobility to the 
wet fibers. 

The mass thus formed has the appearance of mud and 
may be readily poured into a receptacle. The latter is 
then subjected to a vibratory motion or rapping impact 
which assists in distributing uniformly the fibers without 
disturbing their random arrangement. Then as the con- 
tainer is maintained in a horizontal position, heat is ap- 
plied to the outside, as in a closed steam chamber. After 
the mass has been raised about to the boiling point, a 
marked change in consistency results, and the fiber has 
more nearly the appearance of ordinary wet asbestos 
which has not been subjected to dispersion with the aid 
of dispersing agents. Removal of the aqueous fluid re- 
maining is effected by drying, preceded by application 
of pressure by means of a plunger applied to the exposed 
surface. 

At this eng the mass has sufficient coherence and 
strength to be turned out of the container in which it 
was formed and can be transferred to a drying appa- 
ratus without the need of any edge support. Because of 
its wet strength the mass may be cut into commercially 
suitable units. The trimming waste that results mav be 
added to the next batch of fiber to be dispersed. Final 
drying should be accomplished at a temperature suffi- 
ciently low to avoid vulcanization of the rubber. Drying 
can be done at 150° F. without detriment. After drying 
the mass is consolidated by pressure and final passage 
through squeeze rolls. Vulcanization is effected in any 
convenient way suited to the special form of the finished 
product. 
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Rubber Printing Plates 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


EARLY 80 years ago Charles Goodyear suggested 
N rubber as a desirable printing surface. In his Brit- 

ish provisional patent specification No. 1,654 of 
1855 he describes several methods of making rubber 
printing plates as follows: 

“Moulds of metal or other suitable material are pre- 
pared according to the raised letters or devices which 
are intended to be printed from; and then a compound 
of india-rubber and sulphur, with or without other mat- 
ters, preferring to use at the rate of about one part by 
weight of sulphur to 2 parts by weight of india-rubber, 
is introduced into such moulds and pressed therein, and 
then subjected to high temperatures, in order to obtain 
the change into hard material; or blocks being first 
formed, may be cut to produce the printing surfaces 
thereon. And when for intaglio printing, blocks or plates 
of the material first prepared with smooth surfaces may 
be engraved in like manner to copper or other metal 
plates; and when for similar printing to lithography, a 
compound of india-rubber, sulphur, and powder of litho- 
graphic stones or oxide of zinc subjected to high tem- 
perature is used.” 

Rubber has many desirable properties making it ex- 
cellent for printing surfaces, at the same time obviating 
many of the shortcomings of type metal. Owing to the 
resilience and elasticity of rubber more perfect impres- 
sions can be obtained than with metal. It is also pos- 
sible to print upon many different kinds of materials 
having extremely smooth or rough-surface textures. 

During recent years color printing methods have been 
developed using rubber printing surfaces whereby col- 
ored prints are obtained having the brilliancy and trans- 
parency of water colors. Thus the Jean Berté process 
(patent No. 1,595,756) has elicited much interest. 

The many possibilities of rubber as a printing medium 
have been investigated in recent years with renewed in- 
terest, and further research will no doubt provide the 
printer with a very useful and versatile printing medium 
having many advantages over the usual type metal.’ 

The following review gives a survey of United States 
patents on rubber printing plates and type. 

1. Kingsley, 9,548, Jan. 18, 1853. Stereotype plates 
are made from a composition of rubber and pulverized 
oxides of iron and antimony. 

2. Westbrook, 9,870, July 19, 1853. A substitute for 
type metal consists of 3 parts shellac, 3 parts graphite, | 
part asphalt, 13 parts gutta percha. This compound is 
ground and treated with a solution of copper sulphate 
and then is sheeted out into plates. 

3. Herriet, 11,831, Oct. 24, 1854. Printing plates are 
made from a composition containing rubber or gutta 
percha 3 parts, pulverized graphite or soapstone 3 parts. 

4. Bowdoin, 105,300, July 12, 1870. An elastic print- 
ing plate is made of vulcanized rubber. 

5. Davies, 114,773, May 16, 1871. Layers of rubber 
and fabric are cemented to a printing block, and suitable 





1 For further advantages of rubber printing plates and present-day prac- 
tices see Inp1aA RugsserR Wor tp, Sept. 1, 1933, pp. 29-30, 33. 


letters or designs are cut out with a sharp knife in the 
outer layer of rubber. 

6. Perky, 120,096, Oct. 17, 1871. Flexible printing 
forms from vulcanized rubber composition result from 
the combined agency of pressure and dry heat. 

7. Churchill, 132,253, Oct. 15, 1872. Rubber type, 
molded in sheets containing a series of letters or char- 
acters is backed with a layer of cloth or paper, whereby 
they can be separated or cut from the sheet. 

8. Cooke, 138,006, Apr. 22, 1873. Same as patent 
No. 120,096. 

> Dickson, 154,230, Aug. 18, 1874. A hard rubber 
printing plate is prepared by pressing a rubber composi- 
tion against an intaglio plate and vulcanizing. 

10. Wells, 170,136, Nov. 16, 1875. This combination 
includes a flat printing block and a series of elastic pads 
spaced a short distance apart and interposed between the 
flat bed of a printing press and the printing block. Glass 
sheets are printed by this means. 

11. Gray, 200.711, Feb. 26, 1878. For a traveling 
printing apparatus on wheels to print sidewalks, fences, 
etc., the type is of rubber reenforced with metal plates 
and held on a rotating drum by metal bands. 

12. Rogers, 201,632, Mar. 26, 1878; reissue 8,401, 
Sept. 3, 1878. Type with a metal body has a rubber 
printing surface. 

13. Gfroerer, 217,607, July 15, 1879. The method 
of making type consists in coating soft wood with a thin 
surface of rubber, taking an impression on the rubber 
face, and carving through it into the wood by the im- 
pression taken. ‘ 

14. Chamberlain, 229,869, July 13, 1880. This type 
consists of a rubber body and a wooden stiffening ma- 
terial united together. 

15. Smith, 306,784, Oct. 21, 1884. Elastic faced type 
is formed by vulcanizing an elastic facing of rubber 
having printing characters thereon to a thin plate of 
rigid material and then separating each individual type 
therefrom by cutting through both facing and plate. © 

16. Smith, 324,423, Aug. 18, 1885. Elastic faced 
printing types are made by molding and vulcanizing a 
thin coating of rubber compound upon the printing 
characters of a series of hard printing type by securing 
the compound between the type and a matrix in register 
therewith, heating the whole while firmly compressed to- 
gether, and separating the type one from the other with 
the elastic printing face vulcanized to each. 

17. Smith, 326,599, Sept. 22, 1885. An elastic faced 
printing type consists of a hard bodied printing type 
having a character integral with the body and an elastic 
rubber coating molded and vulcanized thereto to form 
an elastic faced printing character, whereby the latter is 
supported and secured firmly in place upon the type. 

18. Benjamin, 350,654, Oct. 12, 1886. Printing roller 
matrices are produced by mixing gutta percha and plum- 
bago; passing the mixture, when warm, between 2 rollers 
to reduce it to a plate; imprinting the pattern upon one 
side of the plate by placing it between 2 plates in an 
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hydraulic press; then planing the smooth side of the 
plate to secure uniform thickness; warming the plate; 
bending it into the form of a hollow cylinder and placing 
it into a cylindrical case in a larger cylindrical case; fill- 
ing the space between the 2 cases with warm water to 
soften the gutta percha; placing a cylindrical rubber bag 
within the gutta percha cylinder and applying an air- 
pressure to force the gutta percha cylinder against the 
inner surface of the inner case and give it a true cylin- 
drical form; then replacing the warm water with cold 
water to set the gutta percha; and then removing the 
rubber bag and withdrawing the matrix from the case. 

19. Leland, 407,670, July 23, 1889. An elastic faced 
printing type consists of a body of vulcanized fiber hav- 
ing at one end an undercut groove, and a separate elastic 
rubber printing face with a flexible tongue cemented 
into this groove. 

20. Harper, 453,771, June 9, 1891. A type having a 
flexible printing surface and a support therefor com- 
prises a number of parallel resilient strips. 

21. Holmes, 464,968, Dec. 15, 1891. <A printing plate 
is composed of 2 parts graphite to one part of rubber 
and one part of asbestos with enough sulphur to harden 
the rubber, or about one part by weight to 5 parts of 
rubber. 

22. Force, 483,716, Oct. 4, 1892. Printing plates are 
made from the following composition: rubber 2% Ibs. ; 
plumbago, with lead, and litharge 4 lbs. 2% oz. each; 
sulphur 6 or 7 oz. Baryta and zinc may also be used. 

23. Barnes, 489,448, Jan. 10, 1893. This method of 


making rubber stamps consists essentially of setting up 
the desired form of type provided on one end with 
raised letters or characters and on the opposite end with 
letters or characters in intaglio, then obtaining a proof 


from the end with the raised characters, and finally plac- 
ing the rubber on the matrix or sunken letters and vul- 
canizing to produce the necessary rubber cast. 

24. Scotford, 528,308, Oct. 30, 1894. Matrices for 
rubber type are made by securing metal type in a chase, 
securing around it spacing bars, pressing against the type 
and the bars the plastic material to form the matrix, 
and thereafter detaching the bars from the chase and 
securing them to the matrix. 

25. Wilson, 540,377, June 4, 1895. An embossing die 
for printing on paper or cardboard consists of gum shel- 
lac and gutta percha. 

26. Tripp, 655,134, July 31, 1900. The process of 
forming a printing surface consists in supplying to the 
matrix carrying the design pieces of ink-absorbing ma- 
terial of less dimensions than the actual printing surface 
or design, then pressing rubber into the matrix and vul- 
canizing it while under pressure, whereby the rubber is 
hardened and adheres by a fused joint to the felt. 

27. Duncan, 656,442, Aug. 21, 1900. A solid homo- 
geneous type is composed entirely of rubber and con- 
sists of an elastic printing face and a less-elastic soft 
body inseparably connected together by vulcanization. 

28. Pickup, 657,500, Sept. 4, 1900. Endless rubber 
printing bands are manufactured by folding a sheet of 
vulcanized rubber upon a separating sheet and lapping 
the edges, placing the foided rubber sheet with its sepa- 
rating medium between molds having in their faces print- 
ing characters in intaglio, then vulcanizing the folded 
sheet with the interposed separating medium, and then 
cutting the sheet into strips between the characters. 

29. Thompson, 678,065, July 9, 1901. The manufac- 
ture of flat printing surfaces consists in coating the pat- 
tern with a rubber composition and vulcanizing it in 
position, placing the removed vulcanized matrix face 
upward, arranging thereon a frame containing internal 
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support, wetting the face of the matrix with water, and 
casting the printing surface within the frame so that the 
supports are included. 

30. Hill, 685,474, Oct. 29, 1901. The method of form- 
ing endless bands with printing characters thereon con- 
sists in slipping a fabric tube on a support, placing a 
sheet of rubber on the exterior side of the fabric tube, 
and vulcanizing the whole into a single endless band 
with printing characters. 

31. Lehmann, 735,536, Aug. 4, 1903. <A _ photolitho- 
graphic transfer plate consists of a flexible metallic plate, 
a sensitive layer, and an interposed thin, soft, and elastic 
layer of rubber. 

32. Hartnett, 921,397, May 11, 1909. The invention 
is based on the fact that pure crude rubber under certain 
conditions is sensitive to light and is rendered more or 
less insoluble by exposure to light and that this prop- 
erty of rubber is increased or intensified by the admix- 
ture of a small percentage of asphaltum or coal tar. 

In practicing the invention a solution is prepared con- 
sisting of crude rubber dissolved in any suitable solvent, 
and to this solution is added a small percentage of as- 
phaltum cr coal tar. This solution is prepared and 
handled in a dark room and is used to sensitize plates 
which should also be protected from light until used. A 
plate is coated with one or more films oi the above 
solution according to the amount of relief desired, the 
films being thoroughly dried before subjecting them to 
use. It is found that by thoroughly drying the films they 
are rendered more sensitive. The effect of light, either 
natural or artificial, upon a plate prepared as above is 
to render the exposed parts of the film more or less 
insoluble, depending upon the amount of light and the 
thickness of the film. 

A transparency is made of the object to be reproduced 
in relief. This transparency may be a photographic nega- 
tive or positive on glass or any similar translucent repre- 
sentation of the object; a photographic negative usually 
is preferred. This transparency is placed face to face 
with the film of the sensitized plate; the 2 are clamped 
together in a frame as in the ordinary method of printing 
photographs. The transparency is then exposed to light 
for a suitable time, depending upon the intensity of the 
light, the density of the negative, and the thickness of 
the film. The light will render the parts of the film ex- 
posed to it more or less insoluble, depending upor the 
amount of light passing through the transparency. The 
film exposed to clear portions of the transparency will 
be quite insoluble ; while the film exposed to shaded por- 
tions will be more or less soluble according to the amount 
of light received through them. 

After sufficient exposure the plates are separated, and 
the sensitized plate is placed in a bath of any suitable 
rubber solvent and subjected to the bath until the parts 
shaded by the transparency have swelled to the desired 
relief. The amount of swelling at any particular point 
will depend upon the thickness of the film, the amount 
of light to which it has been subjected, and the length of 
time the developing process has continued. 

When the desired relief has been secured, the plate 
is removed from the bath and a plaster cast made from 
it, which will have the outline of the relief of the sub- 
ject from which the negative was made. If it be de- 
sired to make an electrotype, this plaster cast is dipped 
into boiling oil (such as linseed oil or paraffin) to fill the 
pores and then coated with graphite; after which action 
an electrotype may be made in the usual manner, and 
stereotype plates may also be made. 

Stereotype plates, positive and negative, made as above 
described, mav be used for embossing. For light em- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Rubber Plastometer 














Fig. 1. The Balance-Plastometer 


NEW instrument for determining the plasticity of 
rubber! possesses advantages when used to meas- 
ure either plasticity or recovery. The instrument 

makes possible study of the way in which yield value 
or the degree of plasticity varies with the time and the 
percentage of compression. The author introduces his 
paper with the following remarks: 

“The theory of parallel-plate plastometry has recently 
been studied extensively by Scott? and by Peek.’ Though 
the time-flow relations for substances following Bing- 
ham’s or de Waele’s laws are more or less mathematically 
solved by these authors, this is not the case for sub- 
stances like rubber, which have no true yield value. 
Peek says about rubber, that there occurs an ‘overlapping 
of the elastic and the plastic stage,’ so that the results 
are ambiguous. 

“This remark seems very much to the point. By 
reason of this ‘overlapping’ the question of the ‘recovery’ 
of masticated rubber and related substances is as yet 
rather unsolved. E. Karrer’st method of expressing 
plasticity (‘softness’) and recovery in one figure is not 
to be regarded as a solution of the problem. Moreover, 
his instrument for measuring the recovery has the great 
disadvantage of fixed time and rate of compression. 
There is no possibility of varying the time and the per- 
centage of compression to any great extent; therefore, 
with his instrument it is not possible to study the way in 
which the ‘yield value’ or the degree of plasticity varies 
with the time and the percentage of compression.” 

The principle of the balance-plastometer pictured in 
Figure 1 follows. A bar is fixed to the long arm of a 
balance with unequal arms. The vertical displacement 
of this bar, which rests on a specimen of the material 
under investigation, is magnified 50 times and read on a 
scale. The specimen rests on a second bar with a known 
cross-section. The first bar can be loaded at will with 
a known weight. 


1“The Balance-Plastometer. A Simple Instrument for Measuring Plas- 
ticity and Recovery of Soft Materials.” J. Hoekstra, The Netherlands 
Government Rubber Institute, Delft. Physics, Aug., 1933, pp. 285-88. 

2J. R. Scott, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 7, 169-86 (1931-32). 

3R. L. Peek, Jr., J. Rheology, 3, 345-72 (1932). 

4E. Karrer, Ind. Eng. Chem., An. Ed., 1, 158-59 (1929). 

5 Compare O. de Vries, Arch. Rubbercultuur, 9, 260 (1925). 

6A. vy. Rossem and H. v. d. Meyden, Kautschuk, 3, 369 (1927); India 
Rubber J., 76, 360-63 (1928). 


The mechanism of the instrument is shown in side 
elevation in Figure 2. The base 1 is supported on level- 
ing screws B, B. The index needle is counter balanced by 
weight D, and the balance by weight F. In this way not 
over 5 g. are exerted on the specimen when the pressing 
weight is arrested. The upper bar G may be loaded 
with a weight of 0 to 5 kg. made up of 2 iron bars which 
hang in the unloaded position on the yoke //. This 
yoke can be operated from outside the air thermostat in 
which the whole apparatus is placed during use. Read- 
ings are indicated by the needle on the graduated scale /. 

The specimen is pressed between 2 bars with flattened 
ends. The lower bar is fastened to the ground plate by 
a spring clamp, which allows an easy detaching and re- 
installing of this bar. The lower bar normally has a 
round upper surface of 1 cm.?; the upper part of this 
bar can be unscrewed and replaced by similar parts 
of a surface of any size wanted. The under surface of 
the upper bar is about 2 cm.*®. In this way, the modifica- 
tion of the Williams plastometer’? by van Rossem’® is put 
into practice: the pressure on the specimen is kept con- 
stant and volume control of the specimen is eliminated. 
The latter point is of great practical importance. 

The slight non-parallel motion of the under surface 
of the upper bar G against the upper surface of the 
lower bar is considered of no influence on the readings 
of the instrument as compared with the readings of a 
true parallel plate plastometer. This supposition is 
proved by comparison of plasticity measurements of the 
same masticated rubbers by the balance-plastometer and 
by the modified Williams plastometer of the Netherlands 
Government Rubber Institute. Regarding the use and 
merits of the balance-plastometer the author remarks: 

“Before measuring the plasticity with the balance-plas- 
tometer, the initial thickness of the specimen is brought 
to 4+0.05 mm., by compressing and unloading the speci- 
men in the apparatus, till it recovers to the thickness 
named. This measure, which is unpracticable with the 
Williams-type plastometer, gives better reproducibility 
for plasticity-data of stiffer rubbers.” 

It may be said that the instrument offers advantages 
when used to measure the plasticity as well as when used 
to study the recovery. In the first case the same way of 
measuring the plasticity is used and the same precautions 
as to temperature of apparatus and specimen are taken 



































Fig. 2. Mechanism of Balance-Plastometer 
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as described by van Rossem® for the N.G.R.I. plas- 
tometer. Advantages of the above-described instrument 
are: control of initial thickness and measurement of 
thickness with greater accuracy. 

In the second case several ways of measuring the 
recovery are practical. The method used by the author 
follows. A cylindrical specimen, 17 mm. in diameter and 
5 to 8 mm. in thickness is placed in the thermostat (usu- 
ally at 70° C.) for at least 10 minutes. After this time 
the pellet is placed between the upper and the lower 
bars and temperature equilibrium in the stove is restored 
by means of an electric fan with resistance coil, both 
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of which are placed in the stove. This work done, the 
thickness of the specimen is brought to 4 mm.+0.05 mm. 
Then the weight of 5 kg. is lowered quickly, and the 
specimen is compressed. As soon as a thickness of 1 mm. 
is attained, the weight is lifted, and simultaneously a 
stopwatch is started. Readings are now taken at fixed 
times up to 10 minutes. 

The compression, being here 75%, may be varied so 
that the whole range of compression of from 0 to 100% 
may be studied. This is thought to be advantageous in 
studying such problems as the influence of time of stress- 
ing on the yield value of rubber. 





Forming Tire Tread Strips 


of the lower roll and operated by 





Lo pronounced difficulties of 
forming tire tread strips by 
either calendering or extrusion 
through a fixed die are eliminated 
by combining these operations in a 
special form of machine? whereby 
strips of tire tread rubber of con- 
siderable width and relative thin- 
ness at the sides may be formed 
with convenience, rapidity, and 
economy of operation. 


a sprocket chain E from a variable 
speed device F driven by a motor G. 

By this arrangement the speed 
of the forming rolls relative to the 
forcing screw of the machine may 
be adjusted for the most effective 
operation. This makes possible a 
close regulation of the strip thick- 
ness as a change in the resistance 
of the rolls effects a change in the 








The device is a special delivery 


forcing pressure, and this in turn 





head operated in connection with a 
tubing machine as shown in the il- 
lustration. The forming head 4 at its forward end is 
provided with a pair of cooperating forming rolls B, C 
geared for rotating about parallel axes transverse to the 
head. 

At the other side of the head is a mechanism for driving 
the rolls comprising a sprocket D secured to the shaft 


1United States Patent No. 1,919,361, July 25, 1933. 


Tire Tread Strip Machine 


effects the amount of recovery ex- 
pansion of a resilient material such 
as a tire tread or other thickly extruded stock. 

The adjustment mechanisms are conveniently arranged 
for operation without interrupting the continuous opera- 
tion of the apparatus and permit the proper coordinating 
of the moving parts according to the particular plasticity, 
resilience, and other characteristics of the stock for the 
most effective operation. 





Code of Fair Competition and Trade Practice 


(Continued from page 34) 


count which exceeds 8% 10 days, E. O. M. No other discounts 
whatsoever or any rebates shall be given to any buyers, buying 
offices, or other customers. Goods shipped after the 25th of the 
t] iy be billed as of the first of the following month. These 
not apply to Vulcanized Clothing. 
2, No member shall depart from the following stand- 
{ sale tor Vulcanized Clothing: 
(a) to Jobbers: 3% 10 days; 2% 70 days; 
no post-da ing. 
(b) T to Retailers: ne 
net thereafter. 
(c) If payments are not made on or before the net due date, 
there shall be a charge for interest at the legal rate. 
1 J yment or allowance of freight shall be made, 
except 01 its of 100 pounds or more. 
(e). No parcel-post or express charges shall be allowed in ex- 
cess of freight allowance applicable to such shipment if shipped 
hy, ’ soht 


net 71 days; 


tt more than 8% 10 days, E. O. M.; 


Ireignt. 
Section 3. No member of the Division shall ship merchandise 
nm memorandum or on consignment. 
Section 4. The following shall be the standard sizes in the 
Rainwear Division: 
Ir + + + 
Girls 
Boys 
Where Boys sizes 18 to 20 (excluding 18 on vulcanized cloth- 
ing), Ladies sizes 46 to 52, Mens sizes 48 to 52 are ordered, the 
selling price shall truly reflect the increased cost. 


Section 5. No merchandise purchased and shipped in good 
faith, and in accordance with the buyer’s specifications, shall be 
permitted to be returned for credit by any purchaser after 5 days 
from its receipt by the purchaser. 

Section 6. No order shall be accepted without stipulating the 
sale price, terms, and date of shipment. No sale shall be made 
by any member on any other terms except those expressly set 
forth in the order, contract of sale, or the invoice pertaining to 
such sale. 

Section 7. No member of the Division shall make any allow- 
ance or discounts for advertising or for payment for space in 
newspapers, magazines, guides, or directories on behalf of any 
retailer to be used in promoting the sale of merchandise by such 
retailer to the consumer. The supplying of cuts, matrices, and 
window cards shall, however, not be included in such prohibition. 

Section 8. The pirating of styles and designs shall be pro- 
hibited. 

Section 9. Any violation of any of the provisions of this Code 
shali be an unfair trade practice and subject to the penalties of 
the Act. 


ARTICLE VII 
A. Alterations and Amendments 
Section 1. Any addition, alteration, or amendment of this 
Code which has had the approval of a majority of the Divisional 
Code members in number and in volume shall be presented to the 
Code Authority in accordance with Chapter I, Article III-A, Sec- 
tion 2. 
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Recent Developments 


Affecting United States Imports of Rubber Products ! 


a proper perspective. The significance of current 

imports of rubber products into the United States is 
understood properly only if considered in connection with 
imports in past years. From 1923 to 1929 the annual 
imports of golf balls averaged over a million dollars, and 
imports of hard rubber goods, principally combs, averaged 
half a million during the same period. Except in 1924, 
when tire imports were valued at over a million dollars, 
we have imported usually less than $100,000 worth of 
tires annually. Imports of druggists’ sundries averaged 
$170,000 from 1923 to 1929; and we have customarily 
imported rubber toys from Europe and some rubberized 
piece goods and rubberproofed outer garments from Eng- 
land, the identity of these latter being lost, however, in 
the import statistics. Besides these items imports of other 
rubber manufactures (exclusive of rubber-soled shoes) 
averaged over $500,000 annually, with a rising tendency 
from 1923 to 1929, and imports of gutta percha products 
averaged $80,000, also with a rising tendency. There 
were probably few, if any, imports of rubber-soled shoes 
in this period. 

The importation of reclaimed and scrap rubber de- 
serves mention also as a factor in the rubber trade bal- 
ance, although not properly to be considered with finished 
rubber goods; such imports averaged $640,000 annually 
from 1923 to 1929, with the declining tendency that 
would be expected after crude rubber prices began their 
drop in 1926. 

Owing to the indefiniteness of import statistics it is 
not possible to ascertain the imports of rubberized piece 
goods and clothing, rubber and balata belting, rubber 
footwear with fabric uppers, and some rubber toys for 
past years, but in general it may be said that the imports 
of fabrics and belting have declined ; while footwear and 
toy imports probably increased gradually up to 1931. 

The following table shows the total value of imports 
of goods identifiable as rubber manufactures, also the 
value of scrap and reclaimed rubber. The figures include 
rubber-soled footwear for 1932 and 1933, but not for 


previous years. 


L: considering any subject it is helpful first to obtain 


Unitep Statrs Imports or RusspeR MANUFACTURES, SCRAP AND RECLAIM 


Rubber and 
Gutta Percha 
Manufactures 


$2,027,148 


Scrap and Re- 
claimed Rubber 


$565,631 


It is thus clear that the dollar volume of imports of 
rubber manufacturers is not the cause of the consider- 
able attention they have aroused during the past 2 years. 
The excitement over recent imports results from the 
competition being in lines not previously imported or, 


1E. G. Holt, assistant chief, Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division, 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 


United 


in some cases, old lines from new sources and because 
of the exceedingly low prices at which the goods have 
been imported (which until lately was partly due to the 
foreign exchange situation), together with the serious 
internal difficulties of the domestic rubber manufacturing 
industry. 

The fact that about */,, of 1% of the wholesale value 
of rubber goods sold in America was imported was of 
no consequence in 1923-1929, nor that */,, of 1% of 
the domestic business was supplied by imports in 1932. 
The fact that 10% of the domestic volume of business 
in canvas rubber-soled shoes (pairs) was supplied by im- 
ports and at prices not more than 30% of the domestic 
price level in 1932, however, meant ruin for a local in- 
dustry employing around 10,000 workers and having an 
invested capital estimated at $20,000,000 (nearly half the 
total for all-rubber footwear). The situation in water- 
proof footwear was only slightly less serious. Having 
already lost not first place merely, but even any respect- 
able position in export trade in rubber footwear, local 
manufacturers found their own market invaded in 1931 
and at landed prices with which they could not compete. 
In the case of rubber toys and play balls, imports from 
Germany and England were steadily increasing, but sud- 
denly this trade was entirely taken over by Japan, and 
the quantity of imports increased tremendously while 
the prices went to levels relatively as low as for imported 
rubber footwear. We hear of imports of erasers, friction 
tape, and other specialties at prices alleged to be seriously 
harmful to local producers. : 

The imports of rubber footwear have been officially 
reported only since the beginning of 1932, but the Rubber 
Association cited 1931 imports in its brief before the 
oy Commission, which makes the following data avail- 
able. 


UnITEp States IMPortTs oF RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Rubber-Soled Shoes 
with Fabric Uppers. 


—___—, 


Rubber Boots 
and Shoes 





Pairs Value Pairs 


252,982 
917,507 
225,539 


$354,699 


$247,030 
607,877 


2 
55S (9 MOR.) 5 ss. 3,931,225 61,175 


In the case of rubber footwear 2 separate lines of 
action were open, and both were taken. On the one hand 
the local industry sought further protection through the 
Tariff Commission, which after hearings recommended 
that the import duty be assessed on the American sell- 
ing price of similar articles instead of the declared value, 
and this was approved by the President on March 3, 
1933. On the other hand a “suspected dumping notice” 
was issued by the Customs Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment on October 3, 1932, and appraisers at the ports 
of entry required importers to give bonds for any sub- 
sequent dumping duties that might be assessed after 
Treasury officials completed their investigations of rec- 
ords of foreign producers. Such investigations take 
months to complete, and the requirement of bonds on 
rubber footwear imports, antedating the Tariff Commis- 
sion hearings, operated to some extent as a bar to im- 
ports until the dumping question had been investigated 
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(including the time prior to the President’s approval of 
the Tariff Commission recommendations ). 

The increase in rubber footwear import duties after 
March 3 went only part of the way to remedy the de- 
moralized footwear situation. The Treasury officials 
went on to complete their investigation on dumping, and 
as a result a finding of dumping (in the case of Japan 
only) of rubber-soled fabric-topped footwear was imade 
September 12, 1933, and published in Treasury Decisions, 
September 21, 1933, Volume 64, No. 12, as T.D. 46.618, 


as follows: 


Treasury Department, September 12, 1933. 


To Collectors of Customs and 
Others Concerned : 

After due investigation in accordance with 
the provisions of section 201, Anti-dumping Act, 
1921, I find that the industry of manufacturing 
rubber-soled fabric-topped footwear in_ the 
United States is being and is likely to be injured 
the importation into the United 
States of rubber-soled fabric-topped footwear 
from Japan, and that such rubber-soled fabric- 
topped footwear from Japan is being and is 
likely to be sold in the United States at less than 
its fair value. 
(81-™%). 


by reason of 


DEAN ACHESON, 


Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Under this Treasury Decision in any case where the 
goods are found by the appraiser to have been “dumped” 
(as officially defined), the importer has to pay an anti- 
dumping duty in addition to the regular import duty. 
This applies to imports after the suspected dumping 
notice was issued, not merely to imports after Septem- 
ber 12, 1933. It does not mean that every shipment is 
subject to the anti-dumping duty; only shipments where 
dumping is found. The effect of such a finding is usually 
to cause the shippers to charge higher prices for their 
merchandise to escape any anti-dumping duties, and this 
action brings the price level on the imported goods closer 
to parity with domestic prices and makes the competi- 
tion from the imported merchandise less harmful and less 
serious. 

Investigations are now going on in the case of rubber 
toys to determine whether dumping is being practiced. 
This is a class of imports which has increased in recent 
years; whereas imports of golf balls and hard rubber 
combs have declined in value. As a whole, even including 
rubber footwear, the value of United States imports of 
rubber products runs less than % of 1% of the total 
domestic production of rubber products; and while the 
annual value for 1933 will probably exceed 1932, it will 
be far less than the average for previous years. How- 
ever the imports have been much better maintained in 
total volume than United States exports of rubber goods. 

The monthly value of United States rubber goods im- 
ports this year has been: 


January . $229,442 


DONE > vcnsncaeeencksassase $171,609 


Imports have been much lower in recent months than 
earlier in the year, but there are various causes for this 
drop; and it would not be safe to assume that this rep- 
resents a declining trend. The footwear imports were 
mostly made during the first 3 months of this year, be- 
fore the higher import duties became effective March 3, 
and represented advanced shipments to a considerable 
extent. The depreciation of the dollar has rendered this 
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a less attractive market to sell to on the one hand; while 
at the same time a given volume of goods at a stable 
gold price would represent a larger dollar volume of 
imports, and the declared value of our imports would 
rise. Domestic production costs have increased in recent 
months by employment changes in line with the industrial 
recovery program. In view of these complicating factors 
the monthly figures for 1933 cannot be said to reflect a 
definite trend as yet. The total value of such imports 
does not look alarming and for 1933 is unlikely to ex- 
ceed 20% of the value of United States exports of rub- 
ber products, but it must be remembered that it has been 
the low unit value of imported goods, and not the total 
dollar value, which has been so harmful to local manu- 
facturing interests. 

It should be understood that the only action taken thus 
far to curb imports of rubber products is limited to 
rubber footwear, and that the only finding of dumping 
relates to Japanese footwear. One cannot but sympathize 
with the efforts of Japan to find foreign markets to 
make up for the export losses suffered by its silk and 
camphor industries through the development of rayon 
and of synthetic camphor, but the huge export losses of 
the American rubber footwear industry and the des- 
perate condition of this domestic industry at the outset 
of 1933 were equally pressing problems. Rubber foot- 
wear imports from any foreign country are equally 
affected by the increased duties, which do not in any 
sense result in a practical embargo, as evidenced by im- 
ports of 92,330 pairs of rubber-soled shoes in Septem- 
ber, as well as 17,856 pairs of rubber boots and shoes in 
the same month. The following table shows the imports 
of rubber goods as officially reported for the first 9 
months of 1933. 

Rubber tires and tubes 

Rubber boots and shoes (pairs) 225,53¢ 

Rubber-soled shoes (pairs) 

Rubber belting and hose 

Druggists’ rubber sundries 

Golf and tennis balls 

Other balls, toys and balloons 

Hard rubber goods 

Scrap rubber 


Gutta percha 
Other rubber and gutta percha manufactures 


Provision has been made to show separately the im- 
ports of erasers (now entered under other rubber manu- 
factures) and friction tape (now entered as cotton manu- 
factures, n.e.s.) in the official reports for 1934. 

Analysis of data on costs of the materials used by the 
rubber industry indicates that as early as 1929 textile 
fabrics (mainly cotton) constituted a larger cost item 
than uncompounded rubber in the “rubber footwear in- 
dustry” and the “other rubber goods industry,” and in 
1931 this was also true in the “tire and inner tube in- 
dustry.” A question this writer has not seen discussed 
is whether this would automatically render imports of 
certain classes of rubber goods subject to the compen- 
sating tax on imported articles in chief value of cotton, 
provided for in regulations issued under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

As to the effect of increased duties, take the case of 
American tire exporters who to avoid the sometimes ex- 
treme foreign import duties have established foreign 
branch factories. Rubber combs formerly imported are 
now supplied to a large extent by a firm of German 
origin now operating a factory in Massachusetts. Re- 
cent press dispatches state that the Bata company of 
Czechoslovakia, the source of much of our rubber foot- 
wear imports, has abandoned its project for an American 
footwear factory, after having gone so far as to announce 
the acquisition of a factory site at Aberdeen, Md. 
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Latex Proofing and 


Impregnatins Methods 


KNIFE PRESSES 
ON CLOTH IN FRONT 
OF ROLLER 


CRIMPING BAR 











Fig. 1. Spreading Machine Adapted for Latex Work 


pregnating textiles with latex is clearly shown in the 

following abstracts from a recent article! by F. Har- 
riss Cotton, lecturer on rubber at the Northern Polytech- 
nic, London, England. 

Undoubtedly one of the most promising applications of 
latex in the jute industry is in the production of water- 
proof fabrics, and in uniting Hessian with paper. In 
most of the writer’s experiments Jatex or its mixings 
have been used in preference to normal latex because of 
the former’s greater rubber content (60% ), greater purity 
(leading to the production of a more waterproof film), 
and in virtue of the fact that it is a standard product. 
Many samples of jute cloth have been proofed with latex 
and Jatex mixings on an experimental spreading machine 
of the normal type, with the doctor knife adjusted so that 
it presses on the fabric just in front of the rubber covered 
roller as in Figure 1, instead of on the roller, as is usual. 

In order to produce a shallow trough in the fabric, 
where it goes below the knife, the cloth should be carried 
from its wooden roll, up over a freely revolving roller 
placed a short distance in front of the knife. The reason 
for this departure from normal spreading practice is that 
if latex treated fabrics be subjected to pressure between 
the knife and roller, there is a tendency for certain latex 
mixes to coagulate under the knife. 

Although water does not evaporate so readily as ben- 
zene, solvent naphtha, etc., the relatively low percentage 
in Jatex mixes evaporates more quickly than would be 
anticipated ; and, furthermore, as the rubber is deposited 
in a non-tacky condition, the steam chest or drying drum 
can be maintained at a higher temperature than would be 
feasible in ordinary proofing, without risk of the proofed 
material sticking up on the batching roller. Where de- 
sider, further coats of latex compound can be spread over 
the first, after winding the fabric back. The amount of 
latex taken up during the second and subsequent spreads 
will be less than that required to form the initial coat. 

A great advantage of latex as a rubber proofing 
medium is that exceptionally fast vulcanizing agents can 
be incorporated with the mix, so that the proofing can be 
vulcanized during passage over the drying chest. So 
much heat is generated during the normal method of 
rubber compounding that such fast curing rubber stocks 


NHE difference in method between proofing and im- 


1“Tatex and Jute,’’ F. Harriss Cotton, India-Rubber J., International 
No., 1933, pp. 598-602. 


Fig. 3. Unsatisfactory 


Fig. 2. Arrangement of 
Method 


Scraping Knives for Latex 
Impregnation 


cannot be produced for applying as a rubber solution or 
dough. The mixes would vulcanize on the mill or when 
swollen with solvent. 

Cotton, wool, and jute fabrics always contain a certain 
amount of grease or oil which renders them repellent to 
water or a watery fluid, such as latex. However the 
development of highly efficient wetting agents, such as 
Igepon T, has made it possible satisfactorily to impreg- 
nate such fabrics with latex. These recently introduced 
wetting agents are of a soapy nature and act by reducing 
the surface tension of the latex to such an extent that it 
will flow readily on to a greasy surface. They are, how- 
ever, far more efficient than ordinary soaps. 

In impregnating with latex, the fabric should first be 
passed through a bath containing a hot %4% solution of 
Igepon T paste and be partially dried before passing 
through the latex bath; or it is sometimes found satis- 
factory to treat with the 4% Igepon T solution in a 
damping machine, such as is employed in the jute trade, 
when the damped material is rolled up and allowed to 
soak for a few hours before impregnation. The normal 
procedure for impregnating fabrics has to be modified 
slightly when employing latex or latex compounds, by 
substituting 2 scraper knives, arranged as indicated in 
Figure 2, for the rollers normally employed to remove 
excess of the impregnating fluid, as in Figure 3. After 
impregnation the fabric is dried by passage through a 
hot air drying chamber. Whenever latex is used, the 
greatest care should be exercised to insure that it does 
not come into contact with copper or brass, as the slight- 
est contamination with copper causes rubber rapidly to 
deteriorate. P 


Rubber Printing Plates 
(Continued from page 38) 


bossing, such as is required to bring out the features of 
photographs, the plaster cast above described, together 
with a negative cast made from the positive, may be 
utilized as a pair of embossing dies. Such dies wilf 
register exactly with the features of a photograph pro- 
duced from the original negative, and they may serve to 
emboss pictures printed from the negative. : 
(To be continued ) 
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EDITORIALS 





A Happy New Year and a Prosperous One 


M« all of our friends here and abroad have the 


good luck to wish wisely and see their wishes 
realized. 
Thus the rich promise of this new year to our indus- 


try and to the world will be fulfilled. 


Rubber Manufacturing Code 


IX months ago the National Recovery Act became a 
law and since then the rubber manufacturers’ com- 
mittees representing the various divisions of the 

industry have been actively engaged in preparing codes 
of fair competition for approval of the NRA administra- 
tor. 

Many meetings have been held by the code makers in 
the endeavor to formulate provisions that would fulfill all 
requirements of the government administrator, and final- 
ly on December 15, the President approved the rubber 
manufacturing industry code, except tires, which code 
he signed December 21. Both codes went into effect 
December 26. 

The adopted code governs the following divisions: Au- 
tomobile Fabrics; Proofers and Backers; Flooring ; Foot- 
wear; Hard Rubber; Heel and Sole; Mechanical Rubber 
Goods; Sponge Rubber; Sundries; and Rainwear. The 
code will do much toward correcting evils of child labor, 
eliminating cut-throat competition founded on less than 
living wages, and establishing a minimum selling price 
that will not be less than cost. The principal features 
follow. A minimum wage of 35¢ per hour is established, 
manufacturing employes in the Rainwear Division being 
paid not less than 40¢ per hour; apprentices may be paid 
28¢ per hour during a 6 weeks’ apprenticeship. Salaried 
employes’ minimum wages range from $12 per week in 
towns of less than 2,500, to $15 per week in cities over 
50,000. Rates of pay are equalized for men and women 
performing the same work, and pay schedules of factory 
employes receiving more than the minimum are adjusted. 


Spare Machinery Parts 
] HEN rubber engineers are considering ways and 
W means of reducing operating costs they should not 
overlook the spare parts department. Prior to the 
depression years, most rubber manufacturing companies 
kept on hand a spare pair of rolls, a set of boxes, a pair 
of connecting gears, and drive gear and pinion for each 


size of mill. Now very few companies keep repair parts, 


and, when something gives out, they send an order to the 
machinery manufacturer to make a rush delivery. Mean- 
time the machine is shut down. 

Another instance of misguided judgment in not keep- 
ing equipment in good running order was in a plant where 
several machines were operating for the production of 
the same goods. Three of the 4 machines were kept 
functioning by robbing the fourth of needed repairs. 
Soon it was necessary to take repair parts from the 3 
machines in order to keep the fourth going. When busi- 
ness increased, the production manager found that he had 
2 machines almost beyond repair, one machine that re- 
quired general overhauling, and the one that had been 
kept in production was in very bad shape. 

The spare parts department of progressive rubber 
mills will undoubtedly expand as increasing business 
creates the need of maintaining the manufacturing equip- 
ment in good condition. Unless some standard method 
is adopted for specifying, ordering, and listing each piece 
of equipment, much duplication may occur, and the in- 
vestment in spare parts will be unnecessarily high. If 
all parts are purchased on a standard specification form 
and requisitioned in a similar way, purchasing agents and 
storekeepers will be able to catalog the various parts in 
stock so that they can be identified and errors avoided. 

A dollar saved from spare parts is quite as much 
earned as one saved by improved operation in the produc- 
tion of rubber products. 


1933 Upturn Will Centinue 
HAT the substantial gains made in the latter part 
ii 1933, toward the recovery of the rubber industry 
from the depression, will be continued in 1934 is 
the generally accepted opinion of the recognized leaders 
in the rubber manufacturing industry. Automobile pro- 
duction is due for marked gains in 1934, and as it absorbs 
for tires about 60% of our crude rubber imports, the 
indications are that prices of crude will be firm and 
that the 40,000,000 tires produced in 1933 may be in- 
creased by 25%, according to the forecasters. 

From other divisions of the rubber industry come 
optimistic forecasts which indicate a continuance of the 
gradual business improvement noticeable during the last 
quarter of 1933, particularly in mechanical goods, drug- 
gists’ sundries, and automotive fabrics. The rubber 
manufacturing codes which govern these various divi- 
sions, including tires, went into effect on December 26 
and had an immediate salutary effect on the industry. 
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What the 
Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Flexometer for Rubber Compounds: 


HE failure of rubber compounds to 

resist fatigue when subjected to flex- 
ing under compression, or their tend- 
ency to blow-out, has always been a 
serious problem and is becoming an 
even greater limiting factor in all 
phases of rubber technology. A new 
machine was developed recently in the 
Firestone laboratories for the measure- 
ment of fatigue resistance of rubber 
compounds. 

Previous machines of this type have 
usually been large wheels or drums on 
which whole tires have been run to de- 
struction. The laboratory machines 
have not been very numerous or very 
successful. The Schopper detrition 
tester’ is a laboratory machine for test- 
ing the fatigue and abrasion resistance 
of rubber stocks in the shape of small 
balls. Abbott? obtained blow-outs in 
his laboratory work on testing rubber 
used to absorb vibration. Many sug- 
gestions have been advanced as to how 
correct laboratory evaluation of fa- 
tigue resistance might be accomplished. 
The design finally adopted was made 
up by Raymond W. Allen, of the Fire- 
stone engineering staff, in whose name 
the patent application on this flexom- 
eter has been made. 

The Flexometer is definitely a labora- 
tory testing device, but is sufficiently 
rugged to withstand hard and continu- 
ous service. The operation of the ma- 
chine simply consists of compressing, 
under definite load, a block of rubber 
between 2 plates, one of which is sta- 
tionary, and the other travels in a cir- 
cular motion of definite magnitude. 
The plate oscillates 800 times per min- 
ute, this speed being constant under all 
conditions. Both the loading and the 
magnitude of the circular motion may 
be varied widely. The machine has al- 
most unlimited possibilities in evalu- 
ating stocks since the working condi- 
tions in any compression service may 
be simulated. 

The laboratory test block used is in 
the shape of a frustum of a rectangular 
pyramid, of which the base is 2.125 by 
1.125 inches (5.40 by 2.86 cm.); the top, 
2 by 1 inches (5.08 by 2.54 cm.); and 
the altitude, 1.50 inches (3.81 cm.). This 


1“New Machine for Laboratory Evaluation of 
Fatigue of Rubber Compounds Flexed under 
Compression.” By Leslie V. Cooper, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. Abstracted 
from Ind. Eng. Chem., Sept., 1933, pp. 350-51. 

2 Schopper, Louis, Catalog 415, p. 25, Leipzig, 
Germany; American Agent, Testing Machines, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

3 Abbott, Ind. Eng. Chem., 20, 853-57 (1928). 


tapered shape was selected so that per- 
fect blocks could be prepared from any 
type of stock. Those with high zinc 
oxide content, for example, are very 
brittle while hot. If the test blocks of 
such stocks have any tendency to ad- 
here, they may be ruined in stripping 
from the mold. Test blocks of cured 
articles may be cut into any size and 
shape, provided their height is not more 
than 2 inches, as this is the maximum 
distance between plates. The tapered 
block is used only when the test sam- 
ple must be cured in the laboratory. 

After the test blocks have been made, 
the procedure for use of the machine is 
as follows. 

1. The oscillating plate is set on dead 
center and brought to a definite start- 
ing temperature. 

2. The test block is placed on the os- 
cillating plate, directly under the load- 
ing plate. Each of these plates has a 
center inset of wood, 3 inches (7.62 cm.) 
in diameter and 0.50-inch (1.27 cm.) 
thick, and the rubber test block is 
placed between the wooden blocks. The 
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ESSAY SASS 


The Flexometer 


(A) Weight Lifting Hand Wheel. (B) 

Movable Contact (Fixed Contact Not 

Shown). (C) 4 Vertical Alinement 

Bearings. (D) 2 Wood Insulating 

Blocks. (E) Test Block. (F) Load 

Carrying Bearing. (G) Offset Screw. 
(H) Deadweight Load 


latter act as heat insulators and hold all 
generated heat in the test block. 

3. The load is applied to the block 
by turning the hand wheel on top until 
the load is carried by the block and not 
by the thrust bearing on the wheel. 

4. The height of the block after ap- 
plying the load is then measured, and 
the deflection is calculated. 

5. The oscillating plate is set the de- 
sired amount off center, distorting the 
test block so that it resembles the frus- 
tum of a sloping rectangular pyramid. 
The diameter of the circle described by 
the lower plate while in motion is 
designated as the “throw.” 

6. The electrical bell-ringing contacts 
are adjusted so that they are a definite 
distance apart. This initial contact 
opening is called “signal distance.” As 
the block is deflected under the test- 
ing conditions, the upper contact is car- 
ried downward toward the lower con- 
tact because the load, which is a dead 
weight, continues to rest on the yield- 
ing block. This downward movement 
has been found by many tests to be a 
definite criterion of the condition of the 
center of the block. In other words 
all blocks of similar composition have 
yielded the same distance, or signal dis- 
tance, at the time porosity began. 
Should the test be continued sufficient- 
ly long, the block will actually blow 
out, or shatter to pieces, and it is to 
prevent this actual destruction that the 
yield distance of slight porosity is used. 

7. The duration of the test, which is 
now ready to be started, is measured 
from the time the circular motion is 
started until the bell rings. The bell 
does not ring until the test block has 
been deformed sufficiently to allow the 
electrical contacts to close. 

The operation evaluates resistance to 
blow-out. Temperature rise data or 
heat generation measurements may also 
be made by inserting thermocouples 
and taking temperature measurements 
after a certain amount of work has been 
done on the block. 

One man can operate at least 5 of 
these machines efficiently, or if an au- 
tomatic stop is installed, one machine 
can be operated without seriously inter- 
fering with other work the operator 
may be doing. 

Care should be taken that only well- 
molded blocks are used and that the 
machine is correctly set each time. The 
machine is not intricate in design or 
movement; yet it can be used for a 
variety of tests. 
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New York Group 

HE New York Group, Rubber Di- 

vision, American Chemical Society, 
held its annual Christmas meeting the 
evening of December 15, 1933, at the 
clubrooms of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers Association, 2 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. The affair was attended 
by 200 members and guests. An ex- 
cellent dinner was served followed by 
entertainment features of exceptional 
interest. These included music and 
dance numbers by a Spanish trio and 
a clever card trick by the skilful .ma- 
gician, Walter H. Grote. 

Other interesting diversions were 2 
memory contests. In one those present 
were requested to list within a time 
limit of 10 minutes the trade names of 
chemicals, compounding ingredients, or 
raw materials used in the manufacture 
of rubber goods. In the other the 
audience was asked to identify by name 
portraits of movie stars and other nota- 
bles of contemporary interest as well 
as to name the products represented by 


10 pictorial trade marks taken from 
current magazines 

The following were unanimously 
elected officers of the group for the 


coming year: Chairman, Carl J. Wright, 
General Atlas Carbon Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, Bruce Silver, New Jersey 
Zinc Co.; executive committee, Wm. 
Tuley, United States Rubber Co.; K 
J. Soule, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Di- 
vision of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; 
A. R. Kemp, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; Emil Schwartz, General Electric 
Co.; Peter P. Murawski, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.; L. A. Edland, 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc.; Peter P. 
Pinto, Rubber Age; William M. Morse, 
InpIA RusBBER WORLD. 

Kingsley Gillespie, of Stamford Rub- 
ber Supply Co., Stamford, Conn., spoke 
on factice in rubber compounding and 
discussed the types of factice, their 
manufacture, and adaptation to various 
compounding needs. Physical proper- 
ties of the stocks were illustrated by 
graphs shown by lantern slides. 

Theodore M. Switz, speaking on the 
“Recent Developments in Soviet Chem- 
ical Industry,” stated that Russia ranks 
second, while the United States is first, 
in output of industrial products, the 
chief of which are sulphuric acid, syn- 
thetic nitrogen, dyes, rayon, etc. Rus- 
sia is actively producing synthetic rub- 
ber on a commercial scale and utilizing 
it with natural rubber in the manufac- 
ture of tires. Russian synthetic rub- 
ber is entirely a development of Soviet 
scientists undertaken as a measure of 
national defense. 

After the dinner came the Christmas 
tree party which was a center of spe- 
cial interest as the many items donated 
by representative concerns identified 
with the rubber industry were distrib- 
uted to the holders of the lucky num- 
bers. The articles presented were of 
great variety and personal utility as a 
rule. The only freak gift was a live 
goose, the receipt of which created 
much merriment as it was claimed by 
the holder of the lucky number. 


e 


The following contributed to the 
Christmas party: American Character 
Doll Co., Ansbacher-Siegle Corp., Bin- 
ney & Smith Co., Carter Bell Mfg. Co., 
Callaway Mills, Carter Latex Corp., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Endi- 
cott-Johnson Co., General Atlas Car- 
bon Co., J. H. Huber, Inc., Imperial 
Color Works Co., Inpta RusBeR Wor_p, 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Co., Peter P. Pinto, Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., Pequanoc Rubber 
Co., The Rubber Age, Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Henry L. Scott Co., 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co., Somerset 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., Southwark 
Mfg. Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., United 
Carbon Co., Vulcan Proofing Co., 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., and C. K. 
Williams & Co. 


I. Drogin, of J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y., at a 
dinner-meeting of the Colorado Section 
of the American Chemical Society, 
Denver, Colo., November 24, described 
the development and the growth of the 
manufacture of carbon black, its char- 
acteristic properties, and its various 
applications in industries. The talk was 
illustrated with specially prepared 
slides. 





Barrett's Chemicals 
3arrett standard chemicals for the 
rubber industry are widely accepted 
by compounders for their outstanding 
value in dark colored mechanical rub- 
ber goods. These ingredients, a dozen 
or more in number, are specifically de- 


signed to confer such compounding 
effects as improved tear resistance, 
softening, pigment dispersing effect, 


plasticizing, increasing tack, brake lin- 
ing saturant, and aid to reclaiming. 
Among these ingredients is Carbonex, 
a combined softener and filler which 
aids toughness and wear resistance. 





Carbon Tetrachloride' 


RACTICAALY all hazard can be 

eliminated in the use of carbon 
tetrachloride by carefully studying the 
particular operation involved and carry- 
ing out the latter in such manner that 
the workers are protected from either 
inhaling the vapors or getting the sol- 
vent on their hands or clothing. A 
simple ventilating installation will in 
most cases give ample protection. The 
principal points to be considered are: 
carbon tetrachloride is dangerously 
toxic if concentration of vapors is high 
or exposure of considerable duration. 
Its evaporation is rapid, and its va- 
pors are very heavy, toxic, and 
suffocating. They sink to the floor, and 
suction ducts should be placed low. 
Carbon tetrachloride is absorbed 
through the skin and by inhalation; 
therefore protect the skin from direct 
contact, and remove vapors by ade- 
quate ventilation. 

1“The Safe Use of Carbon Tetrachloride in 


the Rubber Industry,” by L. J. D. Healy. Pre- 
sented at the 22nd Annual Safety Congress, 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 3, 1933. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Air-Lay Drier 


THE compact apparatus here pictured 

is designed for drying and vulcaniz- 
ing continuous sheet materials such as 
fabrics, rubber proofed, latex sized, or 
latex impregnated. 

The apparatus provides continuous 
handling easily linked with processes 
that precede and follow drying. The 
material is held flat and dried without 
tension at a new high rate of speed. 
The material is carried in a series of 
passes upward and downward through 
the drying chamber. This “multipass” 
feature of its design affords extreme 
compactness and saving of space. 

Running through the box-like en- 
closure in a circuitous path is the con- 
veyer comprising a series of strong, 
light rods spaced well apart and car- 
ried by parallel runs of sprocket-driven 
chain. Extensions of this conveyer out- 
side the enclosure at the ends provide 
for feed and delivery of material. The 
machine is readily adapted to receive 
impregnated, rubberized, and coated 
materials in continuous forms direct 
from rolls, folds on trucks, squeeze rolls 
on impregnating tanks, coating ma- 
chines, etc. Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sectional View of Drier 





Proctor Multipass Drier 

















Robertson Vertical Triplex Pump 


High Pressure Hydraulic 
Pump 

N THE high pressure hydraulic pump 

here pictured nothing has been 
slighted or left undone which would 
improve this pump. It is dependable, 
efficient, and durable to the last de- 
gree as is indicated by the following 
features of its design and construction: 
spring-balanced hydraulic safety reliet 
valve of sufficient capacity to take the 
full capacity of pump without undue 
increase in pressure; sight feed oilers 
for all eccentric and main shaft bear- 
ings; all eccentric and main shaft bear- 
ings bronze lined; herringbone gear 
drive in cast-iron oil-tight case; oil 
filter for filtering oil from oil feed 
pump; oil feed pump for gear drive and 
all shaft bearings; sight gage showing 
the flow of oil delivered into gear case; 
Timken roller bearings; flexible coup- 
ling enclosed with a guard; oil stor- 
age tank of large capacity with pump 
feed to eccentric and main shaft bear- 
ings; solid forged steel pump block 
with removable valve seats; deep pack- 
ing chamber to insure long life of hy- 
draulic packings—easy to get at; non- 
rust steel plungers, ground and pol- 
ished; bronze bonnets on pump cham- 
ber. John Robertson Co., Inc., 131 
Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Latex Sizing Machine 
MACHINES for applying ordinary 


glue size to carpets and rugs are 
built with copper and bronze parts that 
come in contact with the size so as to 
avoid rust and corrosion which would 
be caused by the acid often present in 
glue size. If, however, the machine is 
used with latex, copper and brass must 
be eliminated for protection of the 
latex compound. Sizing machines are 
sometimes built with 2 pans, one for 
size and the other for latex composi- 
tion, and with 2 rollers for applying one 
or the other to the goods. Provision 
would also be made for bringing the 
carpet into contact with either of the 


rollers and keeping it free from con- 
tact with the other roller. Thus sizing 
with either material can be effected in 
the same machine as desired. 

After passing through the machine 
the goods go through a drier or vul- 
canizing chamber. Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 


4-Way Chain Conveyer 

HE 4-Way Flex Chain illustrated 

permits almost unlimited flexibility 
in installations. It will bend or flex 
to a smaller diameter in any of 4 direc- 
tions than any other chain of a similar 


nature. This chain is not dependent 
upon loose-fitting connections for its 
flexibility. The connecting lugs fit in 
machined surfaces, thus giving the 


same action as a regular pintle chain 
or as a shaft in a bearing. 

Conveyers equipped with this chain 
may be used in factories of all kinds for 
an endless number of commodities and 
packages. An unique and valuable fea- 
ture is found in the fact that a link or 
2 can be easily removed by hand, no 
tools being required. The ends of the 
links are rounded and overlapped so 
that a continuous flush surface without 
gaps between links is the result. Stand- 
ard Conveyor Co., North St. Paul, 
Minn. 











Standard 4-Way Flex Chain 








The Brown Thermometer and Gage 


Reeording Thermometer 
and Pressure Gage 
ENTIRELY 


new and improved 


. 
AS 
4% jine of 8- and 12-inch circular chart 


ré cently been placed 


are of the distant 


instruments has 


recording type and are 


and vapor 
he lix Oo! 
and tem 


actuated by liquid, gas, 


Owing to the interchangeable 


these instruments, 
perature can be recorded on one chart 


pressure 


These instruments include thermom- 
eters in indicating and recording types 
for temperatures from —40°F. up to 
1,200°F., and indicating or recording 
pressure and vacuum gages for ranges 
from 10 inches of water up to 5,000 
pounds. All types are offered in one-, 
2-, or 3-pen models. 

In developing this new thermometer 
line, much research was devoted to im- 
helix mechanisms (Bour- 


The mercury-filled helix 


proving the 
don tubes). 
is built of a special stainless steel which 
stands 100% overload and provides a 
surplus of power to move the pen. The 
gas- and vapor-type helices are made 
of heat-treated phosphor bronze which 
gives greatly increased ruggedness and 
power. These thermometers may be 
located at distances up to 200 feet. 

In the pressure and vacuum gages 
3 different types of actuating move 
ments are employed. For ranges 10 
inches of water to 30 pounds, a flexible 
metal diaphragm is used. For ranges 30 
and 200 pounds, a spring-opposed bel- 
lows has been developed which gives a 
powerful pen action in this range. For 
pressures over 200 pounds, a helix is 
used. 

An electric clock eliminating daily 
hand winding is standard at no extra 
cost for all models. Where A.C. cur- 
rent is not available, hand-wound clocks 
are furnished. The Brown Instrument 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rubber Bale Stripper 


HE laborious process of stripping 

apart the sheets of baled plantation 
rubber which always adhere very tena- 
ciously can be done very conveniently 
by the apparatus illustrated. 

The device consists essentially of a 
motor operated winch mounted on a 
steel frame of ample base. The bale 
of rubber is clamped fast in a sliding 


carriage by 2 hand-power operated 
screws. The position of the carriage 


is adjustable to any convenient height. 


Inclined rails form part of the base of 
the framework of the machine. This 
adjustment is regulated by a_ hand 
winch that draws the loaded carriage 
to the desired height by a chain. 
With the adjustment as pictured, the 
operator sets the toothed hook into the 











Tire Guillotine 


lower edge of the bale while retaining 
his grip on the handle. Pressure on 
the treadle starts the motor, and the 
upper winch rips from the bale the 
rubber gripped by the hook. A bale 
of 20 kg. can be separated into about 
20 parts by the machine. It is driven 
by a motor of 2% h.p. at 1,500 r.p.m. 
Otto Jachmann A. G., 122-24 Herzberg- 
strasse, Berlin-Lichtenberg, Germany. 


Goodrich Tire Tester 
A SPECIAL testing device, known as 
““ a “tire guillotine” and designed and 
constructed by The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O., is now in regular service in 

the laboratories of that company. 
The device is housed in a shaft 90 
feet high in which a blunt-nosed metal 
hammer sliding on dual rails is dropped 
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at high speeds directly on the tread 
of an inflated and mounted tire affixed 
to an axle held in position at the bot- 
tom of the shaft. The weight of the 
hammer and the distance of the drop 
may be regulated by the operator. 
This, the only machine of its kind, 
was devised to supplement the usual 
program of tire testing and to provide 
a new means for determining the bruise 
resistance of casings under standard 
inflation pressures. The bruise resis- 
tance of the tire is established by the 
number of foot pounds of energy in 
the carriage at the instant of the im- 
pact which produces carcass failure. 


Full Cirele Retread 
Vuleanizer 


THE full circle mold pictured is made 

“in 2 pieces bolted together with 8 
bolts. The upper half of the mold is 
raised by a swinging crane, which al- 
lows it to be pushed to one side and 
can be turned upside down for clean- 
ing and soaping. This feature is very 
convenient and practical, making it 
very easy for one man to operate the 
retreader. The molds are machined 
on the inside, and rib tread cut in them, 
and the nonskid designs are die-casted 
and can be removed and replaced with 
other die-cast designs. 

Steam is supplied to the upper half 
of the mold through 2 pairs of spe- 
cial valves on opposite sides of the mold. 
3y closing these valves the upper half 
of the mold can be removed immedi- 
ately when a tire is cured without the 
escape of steam and kept hot while 
another tire is being put in the mold. 

Tires can be placed in the retreader 
on regular rim or spare wheel and in- 
flated with regular inner tubes to 75 
pounds’ pressure before turning on the 
steam. The molds are mounted on an 
iron stand 30 inches high suitable for 
the average-size man to work with ease. 
Chas. E. Miller Corp., Anderson, Ind. 


Miller Full Circle Retread Vulcanizer 
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OLVENT ACTIVATOR. A new 

solvent activator is now available 
which greatly increases the solvent ac- 
tion of naphtha, affording ability to 
get more rubber into a cement of given 
viscosity. Time and power economies 
result by reduction of preliminary 
grinding of the rubber and churning it 
in the solvent. Further savings are ef- 
fected by the consequent increase of 
plant capacity and reduced loss of sol- 
vent during churning. The cements 
gain in smoothness, fluidity, and uni- 
formity, which are highly important 
technical advantages. 

CLEANING Brewers’ Hose. The slimy 
deposit in hose through which beer is 
conducted can be prevented by frequently 
flushing the hose with hot water. The 
method of cleaning recommended for a 
fouled hose is to soak it in a weak caus- 
tic alkali and carbonate of soda to de- 
tach any internal deposit and subsequently 
thoroughly clean it by a flow of hot 
water. 

ABRASION Loss AND FLEX CRACKING. 
Comparison of low and high sulphur 
pure rubber stocks as to their relative 
abrasion loss and flex cracking resis- 
tance showed the abrasion loss of a 
specific cure less for the low sulphur 
stock both before and after aging. By 
flexing tests before aging it was found 
that the low sulphur stock showed 
slightly more tendency to crack than 
the high sulphur stock, but after bomb 
aging in oxygen and air this condition 
was reversed. 

PatrERN Extrupinc Diz. A die for 
impressing an anti-skid tread pattern 
on extruded tires for toy vehicles or 
baby carriages comprises a nozzle, the 
end of which is cut away so that one 
side of the extruding passage is ex- 
posed to admit the entrance of a pat- 
tern wheel to close the opening. Be- 
low the pattern wheel is suspended a 
pan to contain soap suds as a cooling 
lubricant through which the wheel runs. 
As the material passes the wheel, the 
latter progressively impresses its pat- 
tern on the material. 

Latex Diprep Process. Comparatively 
thick but uniform articles of dipped 
rubber from liquid latex with the mini- 
mum number of dippings are obtain- 
able by simple dipping and drying 
operations. The method consists in 
applying one or more inner layers of 
rubber to the dipping forms by with- 
drawing them slowly from the latex 
alternated with intermediate dryings 
and then applying one or more layers 
of rubber by a comparatively rapid 
withdrawal process. 

Novet BaAttoon. This 8-inch inflatable 
latex Globe Map of the World in at- 
tractive colors shows important cities, 
rivers, international date line, Great 


Wall of China, all important late terri- 
torial changes, etc. Each balloon is 
individually packed in cellophane. All 
you have to do is blow it up and fasten, 
according to instructions given, on a 
convenient base supplied with each 
globe. It is recommended as an ad- 
vertising medium or for resale pur- 
poses. 

DuprENE Prastic PotyMer. A plastic 
polymer of chloroprene, which is the 
reaction product of monovinylacetylene 
and hydrochloric acid, is useful for 
manufacturing super-aging rubber-like 
products highly resisting to the action 
of oils, solvents, acids, and heat. 

LACQUERS AND VARNISHES. Rubber lac- 
quers and varnishes showing unusual 
resistance to aging and oxidation are 
prepared by hydrating natural, artificial, 
or reclaimed rubber together with lac- 
quer-forming resins in the presence of 
suitable solvents and a hydration cata- 
lyzer. The rubber or rubber products 
may be partly decomposed by melting 
under pressure or heating with alumi- 
num chloride or zinc chloride, vulcan- 
ized with 0.1 to 1% of sulphur, or 
treated with nitro-compounds, oxygen 
or chlorine to increase still further the 
stability of the lacquer film. 

Footwear Dressinc. A new dressing has 
been invented which, it is claimed, pre- 
vents cracking and perishing of rub- 
ber footwear and tires. It can be used 
on leather footwear as well as on 
brown or black rubber shoes. 

LATEX SHIPPING BARRELS. There are now 
being produced in this country stainless 
steel containers for industries now us- 
ing wood or steel containers. They are 
furnished in double-wall insulated type 
or a single-wall design and in practi- 
cally any size or design from 1-gallon 
capacity and upward. A special latex 
shipping barrel also is produced. 

Soprum Nitrite. By adding sodium or 
other nitrite to latex prior to coagula- 
tion with an acid a soft rubber is ob- 
tained. Softness and plasticity of the 
rubber depend upon the amount of ni- 
trite added, the amount of coagulant, 
and the period between coagulation and 
working-up. 0.1% nitrite has an appre- 
ciable effect; 1% yields a very soft 
product. 

SELF-FOLDING Etrectric Corp. Those 
housewives and business people who 
have uttered maledictions upon an un- 
suspecting electric cord attached to 
household appliances, telephones, lights, 
etc., will offer up a “Deo Gratias” for 
the “Elasticord,” the new self-folding 
electric cord that adjusts itself to vary- 
ing requirements of use. It is made by 
weaving rubber thread into a standard 
electric cord so that the latter normally 
remains in a series of figure-8 folds; 
but it may be easily extended to 4 times 


its apparent length, for in use it be- 
comes short or long as the need arises. 
The rubber that makes it fold is buried 
deep inside the cord, practically sealed 
against light and air. This construction 
not only prolongs the life of the rub- 
ber, but also permits the cord to extend 
and contract with a light tension. To 
harmonize with home and office fur- 
nishings “Elasticord” is offered in a 
variety of attractive colors. 

Harp Rupper ACCELERATOR. Hard rub- 
ber accelerator requirements call for a 
material that will not decompose, pro- 
duce gas or water vapor, or lose its 
activity before the hard rubber reac- 
tion is completed. It must mix with 
the large proportion of sulphur essen- 
tial in hard rubber mixings without 
danger of scorching on the mill or in 
storage. 

PERFORATED PEssARy. It has a stiff elas- 
tic rubber insert permitting folding 
and facilitating its use, while at the 
same time it retains its shape and 
rigidity when worn. 

Sounp Amptirier. This apparatus for 
amplifying watch sounds makes it pos- 
sible to amplify the faint sound given 
off by a very small watch and so facili- 
tate repair. The watch is held in place 
directly over a small electrode by a 
spring terminating in a rubber cup. The 
watch holding mechanism and first 
stage of amplification are mounted on 
a sponge rubber suspension to reduce 
the extraneous noise caused by build- 
ing vibrations. 

Mitt Mrxinc Knire. Among recent 
improvements for rapidly and intimate- 
ly plasticizing and mixing rubber on 
an ordinary 2-roll mill is a mechanism 
that automatically strips the plastic 
sheet from one of the mill rolls and 
feeds it back into their bite. This 
knife is time controlled by a cam de- 
vice which insures more intimate mix- 
ing of the material. 

ANTI-SLIPPING FootTwEAr. Golfers, fish- 
ermen, etc., will welcome the recently 
patented toe rubber slip-on featuring 
brass sockets into which 5 different sets 
of anti-slipping spikes can be screwed. 
The rubber fits over the toe of a regu- 
lar shoe and can be quickly taken off 
when no longer needed. For logging, 
mountain climbing, etc., is suggested a 
waterproof rubber shoe with removable 
calks in which the spike attachment 
covers heel and sole. 

DuprENE Latex. An emulsion of 
polymerized chloroprene containing 
water and stabilizing agents can be 
spun into thread and fabricated in much 
the same way as natural rubber latex. 
One of its suggested uses is for im- 
pregnating porous materials to render 
them highly resistant to the action of 
oils, acids, and solvents. 
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Goodrieh Aetivities 


An important test tax case in the 
rubber industry was concluded Novem- 
ber 20 when Common Pleas Judge L. 
S. Pardee, of Akron, decided that molds 
used in manufacturing rubber goods 
were exempt from taxation. The case 
was brought by The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. in October, 1932, against the audi- 
tor of Summit County and the Tax 
Commission of Ohio on the taxation of 
company molds valued at $1,114,340. 
The amount of tax involved was $15,- 
767. The company contended that 
molds were tax exempt under the state 
law which reads that patterns, jigs, 
dies, and drawings are not taxable. 

W. W. Gill has been appointed man- 
ager of the national accounts sales di- 
vision of the Goodrich truck and bus 
tire department, succeeding the late C. 
H. Russell, according to C. B. O’Con- 
nor, general sales manager of the Good- 
rich tire division. Mr. Gill comes to 
his new post after 4 years as national 
accounts sales representative for Good- 
rich in New York, N. Y. He is suc- 
ceeded there by J. R. Rutherford, for- 
merly sales supervisor in the Milwau- 
kee district. 

James J. Cochran, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the tire division, has 
been named assistant manager of Good- 
rich Silvertown, Inc., the retail sales 
department of the company. He suc- 
ceeds R. C. Douglas, with Goodrich 
retail sales 1928 and assistant 
manager of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., 
since February 1. Mr. Douglas has 
joined the Gulf Refining Co. 

William Sewall, sales promotion 
manager of the Associated Tire Lines 
of the Goodrich company, has been 
assigned to the Akron staff of the pe- 
troleum sales department. 

Thomas H. Clarke has been made 
assistant to W. C. Roberts, manager of 
the new battery department of the 
Goodrich company, announced J. A. 
Hoban, general manager of Goodrich 
Silvertown, Inc. 

Clarence E. Baer has been named 
acting manager of the Goodrich Silver- 
town, Inc., store, 705 N. Fifth St., 
Reading, also stated Mr. Hoban. Mr. 
3aer entered the tire industry in 1922, 
joined Goodrich on June 1, 1932, as a 
salesman in the Reading store. 

A 35,000 spindle mill, employing 500 
workers, will be constructed immediate- 
ly at Thomaston, Ga., by Goodrich to 
be known as Martha Mills Unit B. 
Authority was granted to build under 
the textile code. Machinery for the 
unit will be transferred from Nasha- 
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Silvertown Truck Tire 


wena Mill, New Bedford, Mass., re- 
cently purchased by Goodrich from the 
Whitman Co. to manufacture automo- 
bile tire fabric. 

The Goodrich Silvertown truck tire, 
illustrated herewith, has rolled 132,202 
miles. This phenomenal mileage is an- 
other indication of the long strides 
taken by rubber companies during the 
past few years to build more and more 
mileage into their products. This tire 
is a tribute to the tire manufacturers’ 
and rubber chemists’ work during the 
past decade. 

Final reports on the Goodrich in- 
dustrial cooperative gardens disclose 
that 877,169 pounds of produce were 
grown and distributed during the sea- 
son just passed. Nearly 650 workers 
were engaged in this garden enterprise, 
including former Goodrich employes, 
part-time workers, and about 80 sons 
of employes or former employes. Pota- 
toes led the list of products, 261,000 
pounds produced and distributed. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has announced that President 
Paul W. Litchfield has been elected 
head of the California company and of 
the Goodyear Textile Mills Co., also 
of Los Angeles, succeeding the late 
John W. Mapel. Other executives of 
the California organizations are General 
Superintendent W. H. Fleming, now 
also first vice president; H. J. Young, 
vice president; J. L. Goddard, secre- 
tary; and J.S. Willaman, treasurer. The 
parent company also reports that its 
Clearwater Mills at Atco, Cedartown, 
and Rockmart, all in Ga., are working 
2 full-time shifts, 40 hours each, making 
cord tire fabrics. 


The Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, 
through President and “Treasurer 
Franklin G. Smith announced the fol- 
lowing promotions and _ organization 
changes, effective November 20. Fac- 
tory Manager H. M. Koelliker was 
made a vice president, retaining also 
the factory managership. He formerly 
was production manager of the old 
3uckeye Rubber Co. and joined the 
Willoughby concern in July, 1933. W. 
Miller Cook, on the sales staff for about 
15 years, was appointed sales manager 
of the mechanical goods division. Sev- 
eral new salesmen have been added 
who will report to Mr. Cook. Charles 
M. Probasco is now assistant to Presi- 
dent Smith. Other senior department 
heads include: G. F. Cavanagh, chief 
engineer since the business became es- 
tablished in the Willoughby plant; A. 
M. Varney, chief chemist, who came 
from The Ohio Rubber Co. in Boston 
in 1927; and C. R. Paisley, auditor for 
6 years. The company directorate con- 
sists of Mr. Smith, Vice President 
Charles K. Arthur, Secretary M. Q. 
Hallock, A. C. Ernst, and A. V. Can- 


non. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, starting December 4 is present- 
ing Lawrence Tibbett and _ Richard 
Crooks on the air for their weekly 
winter “Voice of Firestone” series. Of 
unusual interest is the return to the 
program of Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
vice president and son of the founder 
and active head of the company. In 
response to numerous requests he will 
again give a series of short, dramatic, 
and educational talks similar to those 
which created such favorable comment 
2 years ago. William Merrigan Daly 
will conduct the Firestone Orchestra, 
and Alois Havrilla will announce the 
program, which has a complete coast 
to coast NBC-WEAF hook-up. 


Major Lenox R. Lohr, general man- 
ager of “A Century of Progress,” 
Chicago, IIl., greeted the ten millionth 
visitor to Firestone factory and exhibi- 
tion building by presenting her with 
a set of Firestone gum-dipped tires. 
The Firestone activities will be re- 
peated in 1934 when “A Century of 
Progress” reopens. 


India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, at 
a recent meeting of the directorate 
elected Dr. R. H. Bishop president and 
a director. Also named to the board 
was Lloyd Williams. Dr. Bishop for- 
merly was a director of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. New 
plans are in progress for a new settle- 
ment of India receivership difficulties. 
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Chemical Exposition 


HE Fourteenth Exposition of Chem- 
*- ical Industries was held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., the 
week of December 4, 1933. This ex- 
position occurs at a particularly appro- 
priate time when industry, chemical 
and otherwise, is slowly emerging 
from the greatest depression in history. 
The sponsors of the exposition report 
that the 214 years since the Thirteenth 
Exposition was held have been particu- 
larly fruitful in the production of new 
processes and new designs for 1m- 
proved equipment. 

In this connection the exhibit of new 
chemicals made by the American 
Chemical Society was of special inter- 
est and attracted many visitors. Rub- 
ber products were conspicuous by their 
absence from the exhibit. However 
there were a number of exhibits of 
equipment and materials of benefit to 
the rubber industry. Applications in 
great variety were shown in plastics of 
all types and an amazing range of color 
and marbleized effects. 


Littlejohn & Co., Inc., 133 Front St., 
New York, N. Y., well-known importer, 
balata, pontianak, and 
C. S. Clark is head 


specializes in 
gutta percha gums. 
of this department. 

Joel Berrall, according to the Labor 
Advisory Board, has been appointed la- 
bor adviser for hearings on the NRA 
code for the retail rubber tire and bat- 
tery industry. 

United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., recently entertained over 200 
guests, including many. well-known 
rubber technologists, at the invitation 
of President Oscar Nelson. Among the 
company’s agents and branch managers 
attending were Wm. H. Higgins, F. F. 
Myers, Curt Swanberg, H. B. Mc- 
Creary, L. G. Whittemore, and C. M. 
Baldwin. 

The United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., on De- 
cember 16 won a skirmish in a lengthy 
legal battle to collect damages from 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., for alleged infringements 
on tire patents when Federal Judge 
Paul Jones ruled that 7 U. S. Rubber 
patents had been infringed upon by 
Firestone in the last 6 or 8 years. The 
court held as “valid and infringed” the 
Ernest Hopkinson basic patent on the 
flat-band method of making balloon 
tire casings. Judge Jones held simi- 
larly “valid and infringed” 5 supple- 
mentary patents and a reissued patent. 
No damages were set. It is expected 
that Firestone will appeal the decision. 

J. Frank Dunbar, Jr., son of the late 
J. Frank Dunbar, recently became as- 
sociated with Clifford C. Johnston, 60 
Beaver St., New York, N. Y., and will 
continue in the rubber brokerage busi- 
ness at that address 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Meeting 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of 
The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., will be in the Assembly 
Rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
50th St. and Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y., Monday, January 8, 1934. The 
regular order of business will begin at 
10:30 a. m., and the officers and direc- 
tors request all firm representatives to 
be on hand promptly. 

The annual dinner will not be held 
this year owing to the extra duties 
imposed on the R.M.A. by the govern- 
ment’s approval of the rubber codes. 


Rubber Codes Approved 

The rubber industry code, except 
tires, was signed by President F. D. 
Roosevelt on December 16 and became 
operative December 26. On December 
20 the President announced the re- 
newal of the NRA blanket reemploy- 
ment code for 4 months after Janu- 
ary 1, 1934. The President signed the 
Tire Code, December 21, effective 
December 26. 


Waste Dealers’ Meeting 

The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., Times Bldg., 
New York, N. Y., held a special meet- 
ing and luncheon December 18 to make 
alterations in the By-Laws so that the 
Association activities will meet NRA 
requirements. President G. Birkenstein 
came from Chicago to preside at the 
meeting. The Association is planning 
to enlarge and improve its activities the 
better to handle the greatly increased 
volume of work. 

Plans are in preparation for the ap- 
proaching Annual Convention to take 
place March 19 to 21, 1934. No definite 
location has yet been fixed for this 
event, but New York and Atlantic City 
are under consideration. 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials has moved to 260 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The American Toy Fair for 1934 is 
scheduled for the McAlpin Hotel, New 
York, N. Y., from April 9 to 29, ac- 
cording to the Toy Manufacturers of 
the U. S. A. 





The United States Tire Co., Detroit, 
Mich., recently held a 4-day sales con- 
vention conducted by General Manager 
J. F. O'Shaughnessy and Sales Man- 
ager L. M. Simpson, when plans for 
1934 were discussed. 

Albert P. Funk, president, La Crosse 
Rubber Mills Co., manufacturer of rub- 
ber boots and shoes, La Crosse, Wis., 
recently was elected, for a 3-year term, 
a Class B director, Group 2, of the 
Ninth Federal Reserve Bank District in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Ford Exposition 

The Port Authority Commerce Build- 
ing, Eighth Ave. and 15th St., New 
York, N. Y., from December 9 to 29, 
1933, was the scene of the Ford Ex- 
position of Progress, the biggest in- 
door show ever held in New York. The 
multitudinous exhibits from the Ford 
industrial empire of factories, blast fur- 
naces, mines, forests, railways, and 
steamships were supplemented by those 
from 150 other industries, among them 
the General Electric Co., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., and Bethlehem 
Steel Co. The whole exhibit, occupy- 
ing an area of approximately 6 acres, 
comprised an impressive 
of American industry with special ref- 
erence to automobile transport and its 
accessories. 

Approximately 20 old cars were ex- 
hibited, showing each step of the de- 
velopment of the Ford car. Among 
them was the fifteen-millionth Ford 
and the twenty-fifth millionth Ford 
Close by was a reconstruction in brick 
of Henry Ford’s original workshop in 
which he built his first automobile and 
the tools he used at that time, 1893. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Cé:, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
the United States Rubber Co. made 
comprehensive exhibits of the rubber 
industry’s contribution to 30 years of 


cross-section 


progress in automobile development by 
their demonstrations of tapping latex 
from trees on a miniature rubber plan- 
tation; also methods of tire compound- 
ing and building, including making and 
rubber impregnating tire 
building; and vulcanization. 

Moving pictures showing the manu- 
facture of Ford cars and car bodies 
were exhibited at intervals during the 
exhibition. An extremely popular ad- 
vertising feature was the free gift of a 
Ford car given daily to the person 
holding the lucky number drawn each 
day at the close of the show. 


cord; tire 


American Cyanamid Co. has acquired 
the General Explosives Corp. with gen- 
eral offices and works at Latrobe, Pa. 
It will be operated as a division of the 
\merican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. This 
company has gained control also of the 
Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., 
which under the direction of Vice Pres- 
ident and General Manager Samuel M. 
Leidy will be operated as a subsidiary. 
The Maryland company specializes in 
the sale of chemicals in the Baltimore 
territory, including Washington, D. C. 

Ansbacher-Siegle Corp., Rosebank, 
Staten Island, N. Y., on November 24 
and 25 held its sales meeting headed 
by Sales Manager F. H. Couchman, of 
the color division, and attended by 
company officials and 14 representa- 
tives. Plans for 1934 were discussed, 
also new developments and improve- 
ments in colors for the rubber trade. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Vultex Corp. of America announces 
its new address as 666 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Schavoir Rubber Co., which has 
2 factories in Stamford, Conn. making 
rubber toys and hollow goods, will 
concentrate activities in the plant of 
the British-American Mfg. Co., Spring- 
dale, some time in February, when pro- 
duction will be increased. 

C. R. Johnson, 215 Nehoiden St., 
Needham, Mass., for the past 4 years 
eastern sales representative of the 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Akron, 
O., has resigned. Mr. Johnson, who 
also did research work with Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., has an- 
nounced no plans for the future. 

Bristol Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. I., was 
formed November 15, 1933, with a cap- 
italization of $100,000, consisting of 
1,000 shares of preferred at $100 a share 
and 3,000 shares of no par common 
stock, to manufacture a new type of 
footwear which will have both canvas 
and leather uppers with rubber and 
leather soles, and a line of shoe find- 
ings for leather shoe manufacturers. 
Company officers are: Herbert L. Tink- 
ham, president; Eugene C. Heilhecker, 
vice president; Maurice C. Smith, Jr., 
treasurer and general manager; Fred- 
erick F. Wilson, secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer; B. B. Tobin, assistant 
secretary; and Judge Edward L. Leahy, 


counsel, The board of directors includes 
Messrs. Tinkham, Heilhecker, Smith, 
James F. Buckley, and Brig. Gen. Luke 


H. Callan. Miss Tobin and Me ssrs. Heil- 
hecker, Wilson, and Smith all were 
connected with the United States Rub- 
ber Co., the last as general manager of 
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Dividends Declared 


Company 

American Hard Rubber Co...........eeeeeee. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. ae 
Faultless Rubber Co. ...... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Garlock Packing Co. ...... 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Textile Mills ........ 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.. 







Stock of 

Stock Rate Payable Record 
8% Pfd. $2.00 q. Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
Pfd. $1.75 q. Dec. 30 Dec. 23 
Com. $0.50 q. an. Dec. 15 
Com. $0.10 q. an. 20 7 5 
Com. $0.10 q. an. 2 ec. 23 
Pfd. $1.50 q. Dec. 30 Dec. 20 
Pfd. 14% q. Jan Dec. 20 
Pfd. $1.75 q. Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Com. $1.00 q.° Jan. 2 Dec. 15 





Thermoid Co. 


A proposal to avoid a new issue under 
the Securities Act is advanced by the 
Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., which 
will face the maturity on February 1 
of $2,684,000 of 6% notes. The com- 
pany is asking a 3-year extension of 
noteholders. Those who accept the 
plan will be permitted to purchase, in 
place of the original warrants, 30 shares 
of common stock per $1,000 note at at- 
tractive prices: namely, 10 shares at $8 
per share, 10 shares at $12 per share, 
and 10 shares at $16 per share. The 
new options are to be dated May 1, 
1934, and will extend until May 1, 1937, 
which is beyond the maturity of the ex- 
tended notes. 





the Bristol plant. Other executives 
have been associated with the leather 
shoe manufacturing industry. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
better to serve the Canadian trade has 
incorporated The Bristol Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., with factory and headquar- 
ters at 64 Princess St., Toronto, Ont. 
J. S. Mayberry is manager. 
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New York Times 


The Above Diagram Shows the Use of Rubber at 60 Points 
in a New Studebaker 


General Tire Resumes 
Dividends 


Resumption of payment of preferred 
dividends by The General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., was announced re- 
cently by W. O’Neil, president of the 
company, following a meeting of com- 
pany directors. Payment of the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share 
on the company’s preferred stock was 
made on December 30 to stockholders 
of record as of December 20. 

“Our company appears to have 
earned the regular preferred dividend 
during the fiscal year which closed on 
November 30, although the annual audit 
of our books has not yet been com- 
pleted,’ Mr. O’Neil said. “Our annual 
statement is expected to show that the 
company has an adequate cash reserve 
and has no indebtedness of any kind, 
either in the form of bonds, notes, or 
bank obligations. In 17 out of the past 
18 months, collections of cash have ex- 
ceeded sales. This is an indication that 
our dealers are in a much improved 
condition.” 





United Shoe Machinery 

Directors of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., 140 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass., also have voted a special dis- 
bursement of $2.50 a share, which they 
said had been made possible by the 
distribution of substantial amounts by 
subsidiary companies. The regular 
quarterly dividends of 62!4¢ a share on 
common stock and 37%¢ a share on 
preferred stock also were declared. 





Firestone Tire & Rubber 

Net profits of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., frr the fiscal 
year ended October 31 were $2,397,059 
after all charges. This was equal to 
$5.13 per share on the 466,902 shares of 
6% Series A preferred stock. The re- 
port compared with that for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year showing net profits 
of $5,151,978 or $1.07 per share on the 
1,986,189 shares of common stock after 
preferred dividends. The company’s 
sales were $75,402,268 against $84,337,- 
173 for the preceding 12 months, 

The balance sheet showed an increase 
of $1,000,000 in cash to $14,320,030. Cur- 
rent assets were $56,766,302, and current 
liabilities $6,563,144, the latter item 
somewhat increased over last year 
when it was $3,923,386. 
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Meade President 


HE rubber industry has lost a val- 

ued executive in the sudden death on 
December 3 of Patrick Henry Ma- 
honey, since 1930 president and gen- 
eral manager of the Meade Rubber Co., 
rubberizer of fabrics, Stoughton, Mass. 
He joined the firm in March, 1916, as 
superintendent and became vice presi- 
dent in 1922. Prior to his affiliation 
with the Meade organization Mr. Ma- 
honey was with the Plymouth Rubber 
Co. He was also a director of the 
Stoughton Trust Co. 

He was born on January 6, 1877, at 
Stoughton and attended the local 
grade and high schools. 

His clubs included the Blue Hill 
Country and Chitataubut and_ the 
Knights of Columbus. 





Patrick H. Mahoney 


A requiem high mass was held on 
December 6 at the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, attended by his 
many friends, relatives, and business 
associates. 


Rubber Authority 


OOR health aggravated by heart 

disease caused the death on Novem- 
ber 25 at Sarasota, Fla., of Kenworthy 
James Thompson, factory manager of 
the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, O., since 1920. Joining the 
Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis., 
as chief chemist, he remained there 
from 1912 to 1916. The next 3 years 
were spent as assistant superintendent 
of the Mansfield company and super- 
intendent of the Columbia Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., both in Mansfield, O. 

He was born in Oakengales, Eng- 
land, May, 1881. His colleges and de- 
grees follow: College of Wales, B.S., 
1901; Leipzig University, Ph.D., 1905; 
and University of London, B.S. (re- 
search), 1905. Dr. Thompson was a 
chemical research assistant at McGill 
University, Montreal, P. Q., Canada, 


OBITUARY 





K. J. Thompson 


during 1902 and during 1905 was a 
demonstrator at the College of Wales 
and the Institute of Commercial Re- 
search in Tropics. He also taught in 
English high schools from 1907 to 1910. 

The deceased belonged to the follow- 
ing organizations: American Chemical 
Society, Society of Chemical Industry, 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, Institution of the Rubber Indus- 
try, Mansfield Exchange and Country 
clubs, and the American Tire & Rim 
Association, all of which have lost a 
valued member. 

Last rites were held for him in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 3urial was in Forest 
Home Cemetery. 

Surviving Dr. Thompson are his wid- 
ow, 2 children, his mother, and a sister. 





Former Editor 
of *“*The Rubber Age” 
ITH deep regret we report the 
death of John Paul Bushnell, for- 
mer editor of The Rubber Age. A para- 
lytic stroke caused his passing on No- 
vember 23 in a New York hospital. 

He was born in Washington, D. C., 
on January 11, 1893, and attended 
Adams Public School, Webster High 
School, and George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

For a while he was in the export 
business in Baltimore. Then Mr. Bush- 
nell went to the Guggenheim potash 
mines in Chile. When war was de- 
clared, he returned to the United States 
and became a lieutenant in the army 
After the war he joined E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., representing 
the concern in Cuba and Mexico. In 
1924 he was named acting Trade Com- 
missioner of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Mexico. Then 
he was made a member of the Philip- 
pine Crude Rubber Expedition, which 


in 1925 reported on the possibilities of 
rubber growing there. 

When that work was completed, Mr. 
Bushnell returned to New York as edi- 
tor of the Daily Rubber Trade, a rubber 
market paper. In 1927 he signed up as 
managing editor of The Rubber Age, 
becoming editor later, which position 
he resigned last year. 

Surviving the deceased is his mother. 





Blank & Stoller, Inc 


John P. Bushnell 


Burial was in the Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


British Editor 


FROM abroad comes the sad news of 

the death of Walter Addison de Bois 
Maclaren, 46, editor of The India-Rub- 
ber Journal, London, England. Mr. 
Maclaren had been in ill health for 
some time, and a recent breakdown has- 
tened the end, which came on Novem- 
ber 22, 1933. He was a grandson of 
the founder of the firm of Maclaren & 
Sons, Ltd., publisher, of which the de- 
ceased was a director since April, 1919. 
He was also a member of the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry. 

Mr. Maclaren was a bachelor. His 
funeral services were conducted at 


Golders Green on November 27. 








Researeh Chemist 


EATH suddenly ended a career that 

promised many brilliant achieve- 
ments, never to be realized now, with 
the passing, on November 9, 1933, of 
George Raymond Tucker, research 
chemist with Dewey & Almy Chem- 
ical Co., Cambridge, Mass. He was 
born in 1904 in North Andover, Mass., 
and attended the public schools there 
and at Lynn and also the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, which 
conferred upon him the following de- 
grees: B.S. in the department of chem- 
istry, June, 1925; M.S. in the same de- 
partment, June, 1926; and Ph.D. in the 
department of organic chemistry, June, 


1927. 
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The deceased was a research chem- 
ist with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., from Sep- 
tember, 1927, to February, 1929. Then 
he joined the Dewey & Almy company 
in a similar capacity and later became 
head of its patent department. He also 
belonged to the American Chemical So- 
ciety 

Surviving are his parents, a brother, 
and a sister. 


Crude Rubber Broker 
ArreR an illness of a year and a half 
- Alexander Gutman, 46, died 6n De- 
He joined Paul Bertuch & 
Broad St., New York, N. 
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Machine Company Head 
()* DECEMBER 13 after a brief il 
ness died James A. Cameron, 

dent and a director of the 

Machine Co., manufacturer of 

and rewinding machines, 61 Poplar 

Brooklyn, N. Y., which he founded in 

1906 and which owns the Cameron Ma- 

chine Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont., 
eased was born in Brooklyn, 


Canada 
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Uni- 
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Ireland, school 
of Edinburgh 
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Brooklyn civic affairs 
f the board of trustees of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library; a former president 
of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
Alumni Association, institute he 
helped ; 
former member of Troop C, a cavalry 
unit in Brooklyn, and of the University, 
Crescent Athletic, Hamilton clubs 
He also belonged to the Canadian Club. 
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Veteran Rubber Man 
Tat death of J. Frank Dunbar oc- 

curred very suddenly at his home in 
Brooklyn on Sunday, December 7. 
1933. Born in East Boston, Mass., on 
August 13, 1866, of old New England 
stock, he received his early education 
in schools in and around Boston. 

Mr. Dunbar joined George A. Alden 
& Co., Boston, in 1883. Starting in a 
very minor position, he gradually 
worked his way up until 1908 when he 





Most New Jersey rubber mills con- 
tinue busy; while others report a sea- 
sonal decline in business. Hard rub- 
ber manufacturers are occupied with 
radio parts. Shoe production has in- 
creased, but tire output’ has dropped 
sharply. 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of New Jersey held its annual 
meeting and dinner December 11 at the 
Trenton Club, Trenton, attended by 
25 members. John A. Lambert, of Acme 
Rubber Mfg. Co., was reelected presi- 
dent; Charles E. Stokes, Jr., of Home 
Rubber Co., secretary; and Horace B 

Woven Steel Hose & Rub 
treasurer. Lloyd R. Leaver, 
was elected vice 


Tobin, of 
ber Co., 
of The Thermoid Co., 
president to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of I, Ely Reed. 

Lambertville Rubber Co., |ambert- 
[ cold weather is 
orders for rubber 
The company an- 
ticipates a good season 

Mercer Rubber’ Co.,, Hamilton 


Square, finds present business better 


because of the 
filling many 
and 


ville, 
now 


shoes arctics. 


than that of a year agi 





was made a partner in the firm and at 
the same time became a director in the 
New York Commercial Co., New York, 
N. Y. He was also treasurer of New- 
ton Rubber Works. Upon the dissolu- 
tion of firm in 1913 he started a 
crude rubber brokerage business in 
Boston and early in 1918 moved to New 
York, where he incorporated the 
brokerage firm of J. Frank Dunbar Co., 
in which he was an officer until the liq- 
uidation of this business in 1930. From 
1931 and up to the time of his death 
he was associated with his brother in 
the firm of F. W. Dunbar & Co., Inc., 
crude rubber importer and_ dealer, 
7 Water St., New York. 

The deceased was treasurer of the 
New England Rubber Club, which later 

(Continued on page 36) 
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L. Albert & Son, Trenton firm deal- 
ing in second-hand rubber manufactur- 
ing equipment, was awarded $10,000 
from the Ford Motor Co., of Michigan, 
by a jury in the Bergen County Cir- 
cuit Court. The concern sued for $25,- 
000 on a breach of a 1930 contract 
whereby the automobile firm was to de- 
liver used machinery, but $15,000 of the 
claim was waived at the conclusion of 
the trial. Last February the Albert 
company won an uncontested $30,000 
verdict in a New Jersey Court on a 
breach of a similar Ford contract. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, manu- 
facturer of rubber flooring, experienced 
increased business during the past 
month. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
porting declining business, 
some improvement with the new year. 
William R. Simpson, with the Murray 
company a number of years, recently 


expects 


resigned to become plant engineer of 
the United States Asbestos Co., Man- 
heim, Pa. Members of the American 
Legion at a farewell assemblage gave 
him a traveling bag. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, operates 
with both day and night shifts. The 
company announced the satisfactory 
settlement of the recent strike of its 
workers. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, declared 
that business has dropped off during 
the month, but no employes have been 
laid off. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
although continuing busy, has been 
compelled to let its night force go. 

The Thermoid Co., Trenton, through 
President Robert J. Stokes announces 
that a new division of the concern, 
known as the Thermoid Textile Co., is 
now completely equipped for weaving 
wool and worsted pile carpetings under 
the new process developed and con- 
trolled by the company. The unit is 
located in the plant which also houses 
the Stokes Asbestos “Co. The name of 
Thermoid Textile Co. supplants the 
title of the Stokes Asbestos Co., al- 
though will continue to be 
manufactured in conjunction with the 
Approximately 175 men are on 
the Stokes payroll. Some of these will 
be utilized for making carpets. Sea- 
sonal lay-offs will be eliminated either 
with weaving carpets or manufacturing 
asbestos fabrics. Harvey G. Smith has 
been appointed sales manager, and W. 
H. Hall, Jr., superintendent of the mill. 
The Thermoid Co. also states that busi- 
ness is slackening up a little in some 
departments. About 30 office workers 
of the company recently held their an- 
nual banquet. 

Edward T. Comly, 54, secretary of 
the Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
is in St. Francis Hospital suffering 
from a fracture of the right leg and 
shock as a result of being struck by 
an automobile. 


asbestos 


carpets. 
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Rubber Flooring 


Recently the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation arranged with the Building Re- 
search Station to investigate the fire 
resistance of rubber flooring. Four 
different types of flooring were sub- 
mitted, one using as filler mainly whit- 
ing, another mainly clay; a third also 
used mainly clay but had a_ backing 
layer containing some carbon black 
and free cotton fiber; while the fourth, 
a new type of flooring, had a different 
filler and a very low rubber content. 
The Building Research Station stated 
that 2 of the floorings were definitely 
non-inflammable; while the others were 
of very low inflammability. 

A new system of soundproof floors, 
introduced by H. W. Cullum & Co., 
Ltd., London, is laid over the struc- 
tural floor and is insulated from it 
Slabs of concrete are placed between 
the wooden battens, the latter resting 
on specially compounded wedge-shaped 
rubber pads. The floor boards are fas- 
tened to the battens in the usual man- 
ner, but several spaces are between 
the floors and the foundation, which 
helps in insulating sound. Where the 
floor joins the wall, cork or felt strip 
is introduced, though sponge rubber 
would probably be as serviceable. Tests 
have shown that this construction is 
substantially soundproof, while it is 
further said to be easily and quickly 
installed. 


Rubber in Paints 


Results of an investigation on rub- 
ber in paint vehicles were discussed by 
H. P. Stevens and Noel Heaton at a 
recent meeting of the London and Dis- 
trict Section of the Institute of the 
Rubber Industry. The authors worked 
on the problem of improving commer- 
cial paints by the addition of rubber, 
confining themselves to modifying the 
rubber by the mildest reagents. They 
report success by means of catalysts 
acting in the cold and without intensive 
aeration or agitation with oxygen. The 
viscosity of the rubber solutions utilized 
was reduced by using ordinary paint 
driers and suitable compounding. Rub- 
ber was found to be particularly valu- 
able in flat paints, considerable im- 
provement in the flow and final surface 
being noted. A typical formula was 
100 to 150 parts by weight of pigment, 
10 parts milled crepe, 1 of lead lino- 
leate, 10 of stand oil, and 90 to 100 of 
volatile thinner. 

Added to ready mixed gloss paints, 
rubber also improved flow, eliminated 
brush marks, and increased the gloss so 
that such paints gave a finish approach- 
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ing that of enamel. Tests are proceed- 
ing to substitute rubber for the resins 
used in enamels. Added to china-wood 
oil in frosting varnishes, rubber solu- 
tion containing cobalt linoleate helped 
to produce a more regular effect than 
when china-wood oil alone was used. 
Further experiments are in progress. 


Latex in Asbestos Spraying 

The spraying process used to coat 
large areas with different materials now 
is also applied to asbestos. The suit- 
ably prepared asbestos is forced at high 
pressure from a special gun. At the 
same time an adhesive is sprayed from 
a second nozzle arranged close to the 
asbestos spray so that the 2 streams 
of material meet in midair. By appro- 
priate manipulation of the guns, the 
consistency of the asbestos layer can 
be modified as required. Among the 
adhesives used is rubber latex, and 
latex containing curing agents has like- 
wise been tested. The process has 
been employed in making flexible back- 
ing for acoustic curtains and in vari- 
ous ways for insulation and sound ab 
sorbing purposes. 


Company Notes 

It is reported from Manchester that 
recently a party of Japanese with ex- 
cellent credentials visited leading rub- 
ber firms, asking for quotations on 
large quantities of football bladders. 
They were shown around the works, 
but so far no orders have resulted 
Leather concerns tell the same story, 
and it is suspected that the Japanese 
were in reality out to discover trade 
secrets and that before long the market 
will be flooded with cheap Japanese 
footballs. 

The British Goodrich company dis- 
tributed dividends amounting to 64% 
during the past business year as against 
5% the vear before. Profits, after pro- 
viding for depreciation and debenture 
interest, but not for income tax, were 
£109,165 against £87,742 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., 
reports increased sales again; while out- 
puts in the last half of the past business 
vear have broken all previous records. 
Prospects for the coming year are 
good, and orders for the new Duo- 
Tread tires are weeks ahead of pro- 
duction. This new tire is outwardly 
distinguishable from ordinary tires 
only by its extra thick tread with holes 
pierced through. These holes make 
grooves through the rubber at the bot- 
tom of the first tread and thus form 
the second tread which becomes ayvyail- 


able when the first is worn. The holes 
are said to air-cool the tread and pro- 
vide a cushion of air inside it. Finally 
the abnormal thickness of the tread 
renders it practically puncture-proof. 
A trading profit of £80,502 is reported, 
and the dividend for the year on ordi- 
nary capital was 8% against 6%. 

To provide for the redemption of its 
£4,366,000 of 51%4% debenture stock, 
the Dunlop rubber company recently 
created £3,500,000 of 4% debenture 
stock, 1934-74, of which £2,620,200 were 
issued at par. Holders of older stock 
had the option of accepting £106 8s. in 
cash, or £46 8s. in cash and £60 of 
the new 4% debenture stock for each 
£100 of 51%4% debenture held. 

The new Safety Lok-nek molded hot 
water bottle put out by the P. B. Cow 
Co. represents a new departure in de- 
sign. Shoulders, angles, and corners 
have been eliminated, reducing the out- 
line to a modified pear or bell-shape, 
widest across the lower half. The new 
design insures equal distribution of 
strain when the bottle is filled, it is 
claimed, thus increasing the durability 
of the article. 

David Moseley & Sons, Ltd., Man- 
chester, on December 5_ presented 
George Jones and Francis Edgar each 
with a gold watch and a substantial 
check commemorating the completion 
of 50 years with the firm. Now the 
company has 29 employes who have 
served it over a half-century. Seven 
of Mr. Edgar’s daughters, incidentally, 
worked for Moseley before each was 
married. 

The 1934 British Industries Fair will 
be held in London from February 19 
to March 2, at which a wide range of 
products, including sporting goods, will 
be exhibited. Many new designs are 
promised. 


GERMANY 


Rubber Society Meeting 


At the sixth annual meeting of the 
Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft on 
October 27 and 28, 1933, in Berlin, Dr 
Schlag was elected director, and Pro- 
fessor Kindscher, manager. The next 
meeting will be held in Cologne con- 
currently with the 1934 Achema exhi- 
bition. 

The winner of the prize given by 
the society was Dr. G. Hubner for his 
work “Kautschuk.” At the same time 
Dr. St. Reiner received the bronze 
plaque for exceptional work. 
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German imports of crude rubber in- 
creased from 347,914 quintals in the first 
9 months of 1932 to 433,078 quintals in 
the same period of 1933, and reexports 
from 16,244 to 23,309 quintals. Imports 
of manufactured goods again showed a 
decrease, 14,384 quintals, value 4,305,000 
marks, against 16,594 quintals, value 
6,354,000 marks. These imports in- 
cluded automobile tires, 11,689 against 
32,674; automobile tubes, 6,845 against 
13,239; cycle tubes, 13,382 against 324, 
557; and footwear, 49,319 against 143,213 
pairs. 

Exports totaled 103,280 quintals, val- 
marks, against 109,897 
quintals, value 42,696,000, in 1932 
Among the exports were automobilc 
tires, 95,000 against 110,816; automobile 
73,929 76,145; 

; footwear, 
569,525 against 801,537 pairs; hard rub 
thereof, 5,710 


ue 35,305,000 


tubes, against cycle 


ber and manufactures 
against 6,842 quintals 


German Notes 
Negotiations concerning a tire agrec- 
1934 are still going on, for 
no definite decision as yet has been 
reached between tire manufacturers 
and dealers, the main obstacle being the 
how to handle large con- 


ment for 


question of 
sumers 

Rubber factories which proof fabrics 
for the trade have formed an associa 
tion, Logufa, Vereinigung Deutsche 
Lohngummierunes Fabriken, Berlin, to 
put this business and also that of the 
manufacture of raincoats on a sounde: 
basis 

Julius Rompler A.G., Zeulenroda, 
manufacturer of woven and _ knitted 
elastic goods, will reduce its capital by 
432,000 marks to 1,008,000 marks 

Hessische Gummiwarenfabrik 
Peter A.G., Klein-Auheim, bei Hanau 
a.M., reports a considerable increase 
in both sales and output. During the 
year the firm, which specializes in cycle 
tires, resumed manufacturing toy balls, 
and to this end equipped a section with 
the most up-to-date machinery for 
mass production. The total number of 
employes could be increased to about 
850, part of whom work in 3 shifts 
It is stated that the firm’s export busi- 
ness, which formerly absorbed a sub- 
stantial part of the output, has been en- 
tirely lost chiefly owing to the inroads 
that have been made by Japanese com- 
petition 


Fritz 


European Notes 


During the first half of 1933, Czecho- 
slovakia imported 3,774 tons of crude 
rubber, 2,744 pairs of overshoes, 7,551 
pairs of other rubber shoes, 37,466 
cycle tires, and 101,702 other tires and 
covers During the same period ex- 
ports included 22,284 pairs of overshoes 
and 3,864,498 pairs of other rubber 
shoes. 

An attempt is being made in Czecho- 
slovakia to cultivate rubber plants 


which will resist local climatic condi- 
tions. At the State’s Agricultural Sta- 
tion at Pruhonice cultivation tests have 
been in progress for several years with 
plants, such as Asclepias syriaca, Rhus 
cotinus, Eucommia ulmotdes, Maclura 
aurantica, etc. The plants are tested 
and analyzed at various stages of de- 
velopment, and the influence of the fer- 
tility of soils and of various fertilizers 
upon the quality and amount of latex 
is studied. Asclepias syriaca is receiy- 
ing especial attention since it is be- 
lieved not to require any particular 
quality of soil. Chemists are seeking 
a reliable method of extraction and 
treatment of the contained rubber sub- 
stance, 

A. S. Forenede Gummi-og Luftringe- 
iabriker, Schionning & Arve, Copen- 
lagen, Denmark, reported net profits of 
405,000 kroner and declared an 8% divi- 
dend against 6% last year. 

Russian crude rubber imports, which 
for a few vears showed rapidly mount- 
ing figures rising from about 8,000 tons 
in 1928 to 30,000 tons in 1932, seem to 
have become stabilized at the latter fig- 
ure. For the first 8 months of 1933 
the total consumption of crude rubber 
is given as 18,647 tons against 21,610 
tons in the corresponding period ot 
1932. The 1931 figure was about the 
same as that for 1932. 

Poland’s rubber industry has been 
unfavorably affected by the steep de- 
cline in home consumption and_ the 
fall in prices. Whereas local sales o1 
rubber footwear, for instance, were 
valued at 43,000,000 zlotys in 1930, the 
figure was only 22,000,000 zlotys in 1931 
and 10,000,000 zlotys in 1932. Exports, 
on the other hand, increased in quan- 
tity, but almost as greatly decreased 
in value, having been over 14,000,000 
zlotys in 1930, against 7,000,000 zlotys 
in 1931 and 5,000,000 zlotys in 1932. 
Apparently the improved export situa- 
tion is spurring firms on to increased 
activity. The Pepege company, the big- 
gest rubber manufacturing concern in 
Poland, now operates to capacity, em- 
ploying 1,200 persons, instead of 900, 
who work 48 hours a week. 

The Etablissements Bergougnan, 
France, will use Seiberling methods and 
American equipment to manufacture 
pneumatic tires in France. 

At the National Paint Congress in 
Paris, February, 1933, M. Bellais de- 
tailed a method of giving the ship hulls 
a satisfactory protective latex covering. 
First a mucilage is spread either direct- 
ly on the metal surface or over a pro- 
tective paint. While the mucilage is 
still fresh, textile fibers 2 to 3 mm. 
long are dusted on to the surface, 
forming a matting to which the latex 
adheres perfectly. Next as many coats 
of latex, mixed with fillers, colors, and 
vulcanizing agents, are applied as de- 
sired; the surface is smoothed, and cold 
vulcanization is allowed to proceed. A 
continuous covering of smooth and 
hardened rubber is thus produced 
which diminishes resistance to careen- 
ing and offers poor support for mosses, 
algae, and shells. 
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became the Rubber Association of 
America. He was prominent in Ma- 
sonic circles, being a 32nd degree 
Mason. Among other fraternal organ- 
izations to which he belonged were the 
Elks and the Shriners. 

He is survived by his wife; his 
brother, Frederick W. Dunbar; and his 
son, J. Frank Dunbar, Jr., who was 
associated with him from 1913 until 
1930 when the firm of J. Frank Dun- 
bar Co. was dissolved. 

Funeral services were held in Brook- 
lyn on December 19. 


British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives 
the following figures for November, 1933: 
Rubber Exports: Ocean shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 


November, 1933 


—-— 


Concentrated 
Latex and 
Revertex 


Sheet 
and Crepe 
se Rubber 
To Tons 
United Kingdom 6,566 
United States 
Continent of Europe.. 
British possessions 
JQDEn 2520 
Other countries 


Totals 


Rubber Land and Sex 


November, 1933 
Dry Wet 
Rubber Rubber 
From Tons Tons 
Sumatra 
Dutch Borneo 
Java and other Dutch islands. 
Sarawak 
British Borneo 
Burma 
Siam 
French Indo-China 
Other countries 


Actua!, by 


Imports: 


Totals 


World Rubber Absorption— 
Net Khnports 


Long Tons—1933 





Oct. 
31,906 
8,629 


Aug. Sept. 
44,939 


7,575 


CONSUMPTION 


United States ... 
United Kingdom. 


Net Imports 


Switzerland 
Others 


49 
*1,450 


35,686 31,906 


33,711 


Minus U. S. (Cons.) 


Total Foreign 


44,939 
35,792 





*Estimate to complete table. 
Compiled by Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 








J. R. Weir’s Visit 

“Tf it is your rubber you are wor- 
ried about, do not worry unduly,” J. 
R. Weir, agricultural adviser for Henry 
Ford’s Amazon estates, now on a visit 
to Singapore, told a Straits Times rep- 
resentative who enquired about the 
Ford rubber developments in Brazil. 

But he followed this statement with 
the remark that “no country can ex- 
pect to have a monopoly of any one 
agricultural industry, for they are too 
well distributed, and history teaches us 
they are continually changing hands.” 

The Ford estates, he said, would not 
be ready for tapping for perhaps 4 
years, when the rubber industry in 
Brazil would be a factor to be con- 
tended with. He also declared that the 
natives in Brazil have planted large 
areas of rubber. Areas of from 500 to 
2,000 or 3,000 trees are common, and 
yields vary from 600 to 900 pounds an 
acre. The trees of the natives prove 
that there are finer rubber seeds in 
Brazil today than ever Sir Henry Wick- 
ham took with him or sent to the Far 
East. Some of the trees, it appears, 
have a girth of 6 feet! The native’s 
system of cultivation is natural. Mr. 
Weir apparently approves of this meth- 
od, which proves, he said, that the 
sooner rubber planters elsewhere get 
away from the idea that their estates 
must be like city parks, the better. Dis- 
ease problems should be forgotten. 

Local advocates of the forestry sys- 
tem for rubber were no doubt well 
pleased by this confirmation of their 
theories by a man of Mr. Weir’s au- 
thority. Mr. Weir, it may be remem- 
bered, was formerly connected with 
the Rubber Research Institute and un- 
til he joined the Ford enterprise he was 
in charge of research on the Goodyear 
estates in Sumatra. On his present visit 
to the Orient he proposes to study vari- 
ous agricultural developments with an 
eye to their importance for Brazil, as it 
is not Ford’s plan to concentrate on 
rubber alone, but to develop a variety of 
products. 


Labor Difficulties 


As was expected, the higher price for 
rubber is causing a labor shortage in 
certain districts in Malaya. As soon as 
rubber went over 10 cents (Straits cur- 
rency) a pound and showed a tendency 
to remain there, many closed estates 
reopened. At the same time tapping 
activities on the large native holdings 
increased considerably, and the better 
wages offered by the latter led to a 
drift of tappers from estates. Inci- 
dentally, this circumstance, that labor 


MALAYA 


has been moving from estates to native 
holdings, may partly be responsible for 
the fact that outputs have of late in- 
creased to such a much greater extent 
on the latter as compared with those 
from the former. 

Now estates which must increase 
their Tamil labor force are faced with 
the difficulty that the Indian Govern- 
ment permits no recruiting until plant- 
ers can again offer the standard wages 
established in 1928. Even the emigra- 
tion of non-recruited labor has been 
stopped, that is of those persons who 
voluntarily apply for passage to Malaya 
to work on a certain estate. 

The controller of labor, C.D. 
Ahearne, recently left for India to try 
to convince the authorities there of the 
necessity of changing their attitude, at 
least with regard to the reopening of 
non-recruited immigration. 

With regard to the Chinese coolies, 
the quota system introduced here to 
regulate the supply of this labor is be- 
ing obstructed by what may be called 
the passage brokers’ and_ boarding- 
house-keepers’ rackets, which together 
cause a chronic, artificial shortage of 
this type of labor. 

As far as the rubber industry is con- 
cerned, the labor shortage is perhaps 
not an unmixed evil, since it helps to 
keep within bounds what might possi- 
bly by now have become a veritable 
flood of rubber. However the danger 
exists that owing to the scramble for 
labor, wages will be forced up higher 
not only than most estates could well 
afford to pay even with improved rubber 
prices, but also, and from the larger view 
this condition is, of course, more im- 
portant still, higher than local enter- 
prise in general could stand, thus re- 
tarding a recovery that has slowly but 
surely been making itself felt here. 


Growth of Buddings' 


In a comparison of the growth of 
buddings from 9 different clones plant- 
ed under uniform conditions on virgin 
soil it was found that all clones devel- 
oped satisfactorily, but that BD 5 
showed the poorest rate of growth at 
the end of 3 years. In another test 
conducted on a replanted area, how- 
ever, BD 5 proved one of the most 
vigorous clones. This is particularly 
interesting as it seems that while, at 
first, growth of the buddings on the 
replanted area in general compared fa- 
vorably with that of buddings on vir- 
gin soil, later development was slower. 

Growth measurements of groups of 


1 Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Annual 
Report, 1932. 


50 to 100 buddings of different clones 
were supplied by 50 estates. These 
data indicated that especially clones 
AVROS 49, BD 5, and BD 10, and on 
the whole also PB 186, PB 23, SR 9, 
and Tji. 1, show very uniform growth 
under the different conditions prevail- 
ing on the various estates. The age 
at which the different clones may be 
considered to become tappable under 
average conditions varies from 4% to 
5 years for clones AVROS 49, Tiji. 1, 
PB 186, and PB 23 to 5% to 6 years for 
BD 5, the age being counted from the 
time of budding. 


Malayan Notes 

That forestry methods are being 
taken seriously in Malaya appears to 
be borne out by the news that the Dun- 
lop Plantations have hired a forestry 
expert, recently arrived from England. 

Believing that present better rubber 
prices again enable the rubber indus- 
try to increase its contribution to rev- 
enue, the local government proposes 
to raise quit rents from $2 to $3 per 
acre for 1934. It had been $4 before it 
was reduced to $2. <A new scale of 
duties is also under consideration, 
based on a pivotal price of 15 cents a 
pound (Straits currency) instead of 
30 cents, which has hitherto been re- 
garded as the minimum price at which 
producers could operate profitably. 

The unusually high shipments from 
Malaya in October have naturally been 
widely discussed. An increase had been 
expected, but not to 61,000 tons, the 
highest shipment since December, 
1928, when the total was 66,763 tons. 
The major part of the increase in 
Malayan outputs came from holdings of 
under 100 acres. These are regarded 
as ominous signs which suggest over- 
production again. 

A well-known planter writes to the 
Straits Times that in 1924 he bought 2 
coagulating tanks made from ebonite 
at a factory in Muar. These tanks 
appear to have given good service. 
Sediment does not adhere to them so 
firmly as on aluminum tanks, and they 
are easier to clean. Here, it is sug- 
gested, is a new use for rubber that 
could advantageously be pushed. 


JAPAN’S CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS CON- 
tinue to increase, having been 42,168 
tons in the first 8 months of 1933 
against 34,347 tons in 1932. The total 
consumption of rubber for 1932 was 56,- 
000 tons against 43,500 in 1931. Japa- 
nese consumption of crude rubber has 
more than doubled in less than 5 years. 





Netherlands East Indies 


Conflicting reports appear in the 
press regarding the attitude of the na- 
tives toward restriction. While from 
some sections of the outer possessions 
it is announced that native producers 
unqualifiedly favor restriction or at 
most ask for equal terms with Euro- 
peans, from other sources it is learned 
that native agitators are using restric- 
tion talk as a means of stirring up 
trouble. This latter fact brings forci- 
bly to mind that the Netherlands In- 
dies Government has political problems 
too, which add to the difficulties sur- 
rounding the inclusion of natives in a 
restriction scheme. This point is an- 
other reason why the results of the 
convention of residents from the outer 
possessions, held at Batavia to discuss 
restrictién, are awaited with eagerness. 

The important part that rubber now 
plays in Netherlands Indies economics 
and the need of government assistance 
in bringing about and introducing a 
good workable scheme are set forth in 
a local paper. This publication pointed 
out that whereas sugar used to be 
Java’s mainstay, it now looks as though 
this crop will have to yield its place to 
rubber, for which the prospects are 
considered very favorable, despite pres- 
ent conditions. Rubber has become 
more valuable to the Netherlands In- 
dies than sugar, for it is cultivated 
throughout the colonies and not only 
exclusively in Java; and because of the 
large stake the natives have in it, the 
profits to a great extent remain in the 
country, benefiting all ranks of society 
and not merely a certain group. A 
profitable price for rubber would bring 


prosperity all around, and economic 
conditions in the Dutch East Indies 
would quickly improve. 3ut prices 


should not be allowed to go too high 
as this action would only harm pro- 
ducers in the end by encouraging com- 
petition from synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber. 

The better prices of late obtained for 
rubber have already improved the con- 
dition of the natives so that the main 
task of restriction now would be to 
help maintain prices at a higher level 
by preventing over-production. 

Whatever individual opinion may be, 
however, it cannot be said that the out- 
look for restriction is much improved. 
Participation by the French planters is 
not likely to lead to anything save fresh 
controversy, since the latter want no 
restriction for themselves until their an- 
nual output has reached 50,000 tons. 
The quota system which it is planned 
to substitute for the ad valorem ar- 
rangement will take months to perfect. 

The new income taxes proposed for 
1934 in the Netherlands Indies are cal- 
culated to make the population’s hair 
stand on end. In 1933 special crisis 
taxes had been introduced representing 
an addition of from 35% to 75% to the 
1932 income taxes. For 1934 a consid- 


erable increase in these taxes is planned 
which would raise the total income tax 





Book Reviews 


“Kautschuk.” Von Dr. Gustavkarl 
Hubner. Introduction by Dr. Ernst A. 
Hauser. Cloth, 258 pages, 5% by 8% 
inches. Indexed. Illustrated. 1934. 


Chemisch-technischer Verlag Dr. Bo- 
denbender, Berlin-Steglitz, Germany. 

This treatise covers the history and 
botany of caoutchouc and its develop- 
ment in world industry and trade be- 
tween the chief rubber producing and 
consuming countries. 

“The Chemical Formulary. A Con- 
densed Collection of Valuable, Timely, 
Practical Formulae for Making Thou- 
sands of Products in All Fields of In- 
dustry.” Volume I. Editor-in-chief, H. 
Bennett. The Chemical Formulary Co., 
950 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1933- 
1934. Cloth, 537 pages, 5% by 8% 
inches. Indexed. 

This valuable compendium of useful 
formulae and retipes presents in brief 
classified form data relating to 40 dif- 
ferent industrial fields. The informa- 
tion is drawn from many scientific, 
technical, manufacturing sources as 





by as much as 150% in the lower brack- 
ets and 65% in the highest. 

Taxes in general constitute a heavy 
burden in the Dutch Indies, and the 
government has repeatedly been asked 
to lower them, primarily to encourage 
investment locally. The fact that re- 
cently 5 British rubber companies oper- 
ating in Sumatra have bought lands in 
Malaya for growing rubber instead of 
expanding in Sumatra is the subject of 
grave discussion in the local press 
where some fear is expressed that this 
policy indicates a flight of capital. 





Australia 

Business conditions in Australia, it 
is reported, are much improved, a cir- 
cumstance that is also reflected in the 
rapid increase in the registrations of 
automobiles during the past months as 
compared with the considerable drop 
during the depression. This condition, 
of course, has benefited local tire pro- 
ducers. 

Two well-known rubber manufactur- 
ing companies announce greater profits 
over the past business year, and higher 
dividends. The Dunlop-Perdriau Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., booked net profits of 
£241,919 against £207,340, and declared 
a dividend of 4% instead of 3%. 

The Barnet Glass Rubber Co. had 
net profits of £50,092 against £40,859, 
and common shareholders will receive 
4% against 3% the year before. This 
company has placed on the market a 
high-grade automobile tire with new 
design, an improved truck tire, and a 
new motorcycle tire, all of which ap- 
pear to be making good headway. The 
firm also manufactures tennis balls and 
continues to lead in this field in Aus- 
tralia. 
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EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 


well as from domestic and foreign pat- 
ent office literature. That the formulac 
given are practical and up-to-date is 
evident by the many examples from the 
rubber industry in which are featured 
the use of popular ingredients, accel- 
erators, age resisters, etc., representa- 
tive of compounding practice for prod- 
ucts of the leading divisions of th« 
industry. The book is a valuable refer- 
ence work for all interested in manu- 
facturing and industrial laboratories. 


New Publications 


The Vanderbilt News. R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. The November-December, 1933, 
issue of this bimonthly publication con- 
tains articles on several compounding 
specialties: namely, Vandex in hard 
rubber, Rayox white pigment, and 
Bondogen, a solvent activator for rub- 
ber-gasoline cements. The issue also 
contains articles on “Adhesion of Rub- 
ber to Brass Plate Metal,” by W. J. 
McCortney; “The Impact Resiliometer,”’ 
by Paul Lupke, Jr., and “Rubber Beaker 
Rings for Accelerating Evaporation on 
Steam Bath,” by J. A. Scherrer. 

“Index of The Vanderbilt News, Vols. 
1-3.” R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. This will 
be welcomed by rubber chemists and 
technologists seeking information con- 
cerning the special rubber compound- 
ing ingredients offered by the Vander- 
bilt company and articles on rubber 
compounding practice published in this 
booklet. 

“‘Dot’ Fasteners and Attaching Ma- 
chine Equipment.” Catalog No. 33. 
United-Carr Fastener Corp., 31 Ames 
St., Cambridge, Mass. This catalog is 
a revelation of the enormous variety of 
applications to which fasteners of the 
well-known snap type are adapted. This 
also applies to the various other types 
shown of fasteners and special stamp- 
ings. Many of these devices are util- 
ized for closure purposes in rubber 
goods such, for example, as footwear, 
clothing, bathing-cap chin straps, etc. 

“Hunter Drying Equipment.”  Bul- 
letin No. 252. James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass. This cata- 
log briefly discusses the principles of 
successful drying for industrial opera- 
tions and illustrates and describes spe- 
cial equipment and ventilating systems 
as applied for continuous drying or 
vulcanization of artificial leather, 
proofed goods, latex sized carpets. 
rugs, etc., also for drying crude rub 
ber and reclaimed rubber. 

“Falk Motor Reducers.” The Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. This bulletin, 
No. 270, is the latest of this company’s 
bulletins on integral and = all-motor 
types of speed reducers, also of Falk 
couplings. Valuable information and 
tabulated data are included for guidance 
on the selection of motor reducers, 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 
United States 


1,931,528. Coating Machine. J. W. 
Cosgrove, deceased, by C. E. Cos- 
grove, administratrix, both of Med- 
ford, Mass., assignor to United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,931,638. Tire Shaper. A. O. Abbott, 
Jr., assignor to Morgan & Wright, 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,931,872. Material Extruder. J. E. 
Lodge, Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
Western Electric Co., Inc. New 
York, N:. Y. 

1,931,923. Vulcanizer. H. A. Denmire, 
assignor to General Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,931,924. Bead Flipper. H. A. Den- 
mire, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,931,964. Cellular Rubber Band Auto- 
clave. M. P. H. L. Raepsaet, Aurec- 
Sur Loire (Haute Loire), France, 
assignor to Societe Belge Du Caout- 
chouc Mousse, Berchem-Ste-Agathe 
lez Bruxelles, Belgium. 

1,932,063. Vulcanizer. R. W. Brown 
and G. P. Bosomworth, assignors to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., all of 
Akron, O. 

1,932,083. Band Splicer. G. B. Nichols 
and R. F. Russell, assignors to Fire- 
stone ‘Tire 
Akron, O. 

1,932,200. Plastic Material Treater and 
Timer. R. W. Allen, assignor to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

1,932,302. Adjustable Tire Vulcanizing 
Stand. J. H. Browne, E. Liverpool, 


O. 

1,932,323. Sole Sticking Press. O. 
Michalk, Dresden, Germany. 

1,932,542. Cement Applier. R. W. 
Cummings, Beverly, Mass., assignor 
to United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 

1,932,548. Heel Mold. C. H. Ingwer, 
assignor to I. T. S. Co. both of 
Elyria, O. 

1,932, 692. Tire Vulcanizer. 
Baltimore, Md. 

1,932,821. Extruded Material Pattern 
Impresser. P. H. Henkel, assignor 
to Continental Rubber Works, both 
of Erie, Pa. 

1,933,212. Tubing Machine. H. Gora, 
Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to Jenk- 
ins Bros., New York, N. Y. 

1,933,397. Latex-Dipped Article Form. 
A. N. Spanel, R. D. Weston, and W. 
Bitner, assignors to International 
Latex Corp., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

1,934,181. Tire Grooving Tool. G. W. 
Fouke, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Kwick-Kut Mfg. Co., Inc., 
both of St. Louis, Mo. 

1,934,188. Mold Separating Press. G. 
Goebel, assignor to Canfield Rubber 
Co., both of Bridgeport, Conn. 

1,934,292. Collapsible Tube Neck 
Threader. E. H. Barker, Moylan, 
assignor to A. H. Wirz, Inc. Chester, 
both in Pa. 

1,934,363. Winding Machine. A. Little- 
field, Cranston, assignor to New 


E. Fetter, 


& Rubber Co., all of 


England Butt Co., Providence, both 
ink. |: 

1,934,647. Plastic Material Extruder. 
W. C. State and J. I, Haase, both of 
Akron, O., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Wingfoot Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

1,934,855. Hollow Ball Machine. WW. 
E. Humphrey, Jeannette, Pa., assignor 
to Pennsylvania Rubber Co., a cor- 
poration of Pa. 

1,935,050. Material Plasticator. W. A 
Gordon, Shelton, assignor to Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, both 
in Conn. 

1;935,236: Jar Ring Separator and 
Aliner. W. J. Baker, Somerville, as- 
signor to Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, both in 
Mass. 

1,935,239. Tire Bead Wrapper. J. 
Derry, Medford, assignor to A 
Terkelsen, Newton Center, both in 
Mass, 

1,935,421. Tester. F. A. Valentine, 
Apponaug, assignor to Henry L. 
Scott Co., Providence, both in R. 1. 

1,935,441. Valve Stem Assembler. G. 
P. Fuller, assignor to Gates Rubber 

o., both of Denver, Colo. 


Dominion of Canada 


336,118. Mandrel. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
ot A. O. Abbott, Jr., Detroit, Mich., 
USA 

336,137. Tire Tread Remover. Bb. I. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of W. B. Freeman, Cuyahoga 
Fails, O., both in the U. S. A. 

336,079. Rubber Thread Apparatus. 
Dunlop Kubber Co., Ltd., London, 
Engiand, and Anode Rubber Co., 
Lta., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands, assignees of E. A. Murphy, 
Birmingham, England. 

336,743. Klastic Fabric Knitting Ma- 
chine. O. H. W “9 Sy Needham 
Heights, Mass., U. S. 


United ite 


394,564. Vulcanizing Soles to Shoe 
Uppers. Bata Akciova Spolecnost, 
Zilin, Czechoslovakia. 

394,5Y5. ‘Lennis Bail Mold. 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London. 

394,845. Centrituga! Machine. Aktiebo- 
laget Separator, Stockholm, Sweden. 

395,519. Euastic Fabric Knitting Ma- 
chine. O. H. a age Needham 
Heights, Mass., U. S. 

395,521. Elastic Yarn late: Revere 
Rubber Co., assignee of Z. H. Cobb, 
both of Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 

395,621. Centrifugal Separator. Aktie- 
— Separator, Stockholm, Swe- 
en 

~— te" Sliding Clasp Fastener Mold. 

Corner and Lightning 
ceuuar Ltd., both of Birmingham. 

395,941. Microporous Rubber Mold. 
Accumulatoren-Fabrik A. G., Berlin, 
Germany. 

396,061. Continuous Wire Vulcanizer. 
Western Electric Co., Ltd., London. 
(Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; U. S..A,) 


Dunlop 


396,062. 


396,118. 
396,610. 


336,120. Electrical Fe 


Western 
(Bell 
New 


Extrusion Machine. 

Electric Co., Ltd., London. 

Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 

York, Noy. U.S. AD 

Chuck. H. Bairstow 

Smith, both of Keighley. 

Toy Vulcanizer. Magydr 
Ruggyantaarugyar Reszvenytarsé sag, 
Budapest, Hungary. 

396,919. Evaporator. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd. London; Anode Rubber 
Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel 
Islands; and W. McCowan, E. W. 
B. Owen, and D. F. Twiss, all of 
3irmingham. 


and R. 


PROCESS 


United States 


Backing Material. R. M. 
Freydberg, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Respro, Inc., a corporation of R. ] 

1,932,544 and 1,932,545. Shoe Manufac- 
ture. G. Goddu, Winchester, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Littleway Process Co., Boston, both 
in Mass. 

1,933,692. Tire. A. O. Abbott, Jr., as- 
signor to Morgan & Wright, both of 
Detroit, Mich. 

1,933,705. Connecter. W. G. Chris- 
topherson, Grosse Pointe Park, as- 
signor to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, 
both in Mich, 

1,934,038. Vulcanizing Rubber _ to 
— L. B. Conant, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

1,934,256. Running Board. ‘ B. Bron- 
son, assignor to — Rubber Co., 
both of Cleveland, , 

1,934,547. Hot Water Bottle. J. Little, 
Warwick Neck, assignor to Davol 
Rubber Co., Providence, both in R. I. 

1,935,165. Treating Rubber Articles. 
W. A. Steinle, assignor to Morgan 
& Wright, both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,935,189. Rubber-Fabric Sheet Ma- 
terial. C. E. Linscott, Cliftondale, 
assignor to American Rubber Co., E 
Cambridge, both in Mass, 


Dominion of Canada 


336,117. Plastic Rubber Product. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of W. A. Gibbons, 
Montclair, N. J., U. S. A. 

336,119. Electrical Conductor. Do- 
minion Rubber Co.,Ltd., Montreal, 
BP Os i a3 é fF. "McGavack, 
Leonia, N. J. A. 


1,932,361. 


Domin- 
ion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
ae a of R. F, Tefft, Nutley, N. J., 


336,149 and 336,150. Sliding Fastener. 
Lightning Fastener Co., Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont., assignee of G. H. 
C. Corner, Birmingham, England. 

336,226. Rubber Goods Surface. E. 
Frélich, Osterode on the Harz, 
Germany. 


336,468. Tire Building. Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co., Akron, 
W. C. State, Fairlawn, 
UL S: A: 


assignee of 
both in O., 
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336,569. Rubber pipereion. Article. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Petes’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of E. 
B. Newton, Akron, O,, WS: 

336,598. Forming Rubber Coating on 
Metal. Chrysler Corp., assignee of 
R. K. Lee, both of Highland Park, 
W. J. McCortney, Royal Oak, and 
E. L. Bailey, Birmingham, co-in- 
ventors, all in Mich., U. S. A. 

336,614. Decorated Rubber Article. B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of C. W. Leguillon, Akron, 
O., both in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


394,515. Repairing Soles and Heels. I. 
Huppert, Vienna, Austria. 

394,642. Producing Rubber Coatings. 
Metallges. A. G., Frankfurt a. M., 
Germany. 

395,156. Bathing Cap. I. B. 
Rubber Co., Ges., Hamburg, 
many. 

395,214. Printing Surface. H. 
Dresden, Germany. 


Kleinert 
Ger- 


Horn, 


395,495. Packing Tennis Balls in Cans. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and H. Willshaw, Birmingham. 

395,918. Filtering Air. Soc. Italiana 
Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

396,340. Necktie. C. G. Dickson, Lon- 
don. 


Germany 


588,344. Artificial Leather. ee 
cal Rubber Co., Cleveland, UU: > 
A. Represented by K. Michaclis and 
H. Joseph, both of Berlin. 

589,248. Leather and Rubber Mass for 
Soles. L. Loewenthal, Bernau b. 
Berlin. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


1,931,673. Treating Latex. A. A. 
Nikitin, Passaic, N. J., assignor to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

1,931,879. Rubber Adhesive. D. F. 
Twiss, F. A. Jones, and J. H. Ander- 
son, all of Birmingham, assignors to 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Itd., London, 
ali in England. 

1,932,390. Hard Rubber Mass. W. 
Zieser, Leverkusen, assignor to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. 
M., both in Germany. 

1,932,562. Age Resister. R. L. Sibley, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 


1,932,577. Rubber Color. H. Eichwede, 
Frankfurt a. M.-Hochst, and A. 
Koch, Niedernhausen in Taunus, 


assignors to Gen- 
New York, 


both in Germany, 
eral Aniline Works, Inc., 
mY. 


1,932,624. Latex Adhesive. A. W. 
Holmberg, Bloomfield, N. J., assignor 
te Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

1,932,632. Latex Adhesive. J. Mc- 
Gavack, Jackson Heights, N. Y., and 


A. A. Nikitin, Passaic, N J., assign- 
ors to Naugatuck Chemical (Go: 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
1,932,661. Rubber Dispersion. R. T. 


Halstead, Naugatuck, Conn., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Dispersions 


Process, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
1,933,026. Latex Adhesive Tape. K. L. 
Osmun, assignor to Union Selling 
Co., both of Cincinnati, O. 
1,933,962. Age Resister. M. Boge- 
mann, Cologne-Mulheim, C. Kreuter, 


Cologne-Nippes, and T. Weigel, 
Cologne-Mulheim, assignors to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. 
M., all in Germany. 


1,935,279. Accelerator. W. P. TER 
Horst, Akron, O., assignor to Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Dominion of Canada 
336,179. Rubber Latex Processing. 


Societa Italiana Pirelli, assignee of 
G. Venosta, both of Milan, Italy. 
336,466. Cotton Cord Processing. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
signee of L. B. —— both of 

Akron, O., U. S. 

336,531. Puncture ae Compound. 
E. Hirsch, Toronto, Ont. 

336,578, 336,579, and 336,580. Age Re- 
sister. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of W. S. 
Calcott and W. A. Douglass, co-in- 
veuiers, both of Penns Grove, N. J., 

A. 


U. 

336,583. Accelerator, Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of D. ‘q Powers, Providence, ee & 
is. 

336,585. a Resister. Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of H. M. Bunbury, W. J. dS. 
Naunton, and J. S. HH. Davies, co- 
inventors, all of Lancashire, England. 

336,586. Cure Retarder. Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of M. Jones and W. J. S. 
Naunton, co-inventors, both of Lan- 
cashire, England. 

336,611. ‘Accelerator. Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., assignee of M. H. Zim- 
merman, Akron, O., U. S. A. 

336,678. Rubber Composition. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England, 
and Anode Rubber Co., Ltd. St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signees of E. A. Murphy and D. F. 
Twiss, co-inventors, both of Birming- 
ham, England. 

336,768. Tacky Rubber Composition. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of H. L. Fisher, 
Leonia, N. J., USA. 


United Kingdom 


393,928. Plastic Coating Composition. 
P. I. Houssais, Seine, France. 

394,754. Vulcanizing. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, and Twiss 


and F. A. Jones, both of Birmingham. 


394,947. Rubber - Resin Composition. 
Compagnie Generale D’Electricité, 
Paris, France. 


394,978. Puncture - Sealing Composi- 
tion. A. W. and C. E. Dickeson, both 
of Kew, Victoria, Australia. 

395,066. Latex. P. Schidrowitz 
Pirelli, Ltd., both of London. 

395,217. Rubber-Artificial Resin Com- 
position. British Thomson-Houston 
So., Ltd., London, assignee of H. L. 
Grupe, Scotia, and R. H. Kienle, 
Schenectady, both in N, Y., U.S. A. 

395,430. Rubber Adhesive. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and D. F. 
Twiss, F. A. Jones, and J. H. 
Anderson, all of Birmingham. 

395,705. Accelerator. Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., London, and M. 
Jones and W. J. S. Naunton, both 
of Manchester. 

395,726. Accelerator. Imperial Chem 
ical Industries, Ltd., London, and H. 
M. Bunbury, J. S. H. Davies, and A. 
Eccles, all of Manchester. 

395,774 and 395,775. Latex. 


and 


Rubber 


India Rubber World 


Growers’ Association, Inc., and G. 
Martin, both of London. 

395,908. Submarine Cable Insulation. 
Siemens & Halske A. G., Berlin, 
Germany. 

396,060. Abrasive Composition. Car- 
borundum Co., Ltd., Manchester. 
(Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥., U.S; A; 

396,154. Rubber Conversion Product. 
F. S. Shadbolt, Lancashire. 

396,158. Porous Rubber Composition. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London; 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands; and E. A. 
Murphy and E. W. Madge, both of 
Birmingham. 

396,159. Rubber Composition. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London; Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands; and E. A. Murphy 
and A. Niven, both of Birmingham. 

396,243. Fibrous Composition. M. 
Dupret, Brussels, Belgium. 

396,362. Rubber Emulsion. _Interna- 
tional General Electric Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., U. S. A., assignee of 
Allgemeine Elektricitats-Ges., Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

396,467. Accelerator. H. O. Dering, 
Middlesex, and M. D. Kelly and Su- 


perfine Chemicals, Ltd. both of 
London. 

396,880. Latex. Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., and G. Martin, both 


of London. 
397,136. Utilizing Waste Rubber. H. 
Plauson, Darmstadt, Germany. 


Germany 
588,671. Reducing Aging of Cold Vul- 


canized Goods. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 


GENERAL 


United States 
1,931,486. oe Cap. T. W. Casey, 


Fairlaw n, 
1,931,592. electric Cable. D. R. Stev- 


ens, Ridgewood, assignor to Okonite- 





Callender Cable Co., Inc., Paterson, 
both in N. 
1,931,637. Equalizing Valve. J. Wahl, 


Rosedale, assignor to A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, both in N. Y. 
1,931,649. Valve Stem. FE. Eger, 
Grosse Pointe Park, assignor to 
Morgan & Wright, Detroit, both in 


Mich. ‘ 
1,931,807. Tire Valve Cap. G. Ulvick, 


St. Paul, Minn. . 
1,931,842. Fountain Pen. B. A. Godek, 
Paris, France. 
1,931,922. Laminated Article. W. B. 
and W. C. Damsel, both of New 
York, N.Y. 


1,931,930. Shoe Filler. H. S. Miller, 
Quincy, assignor to Beckwith Mfg. 
Co., Boston, both in Mass. 

1,931,945. Spring Eye Joint. O. U. 
Zerk, Cleveland, O. 

1,931,949. Battery Terminal Protector. 
R. Lockyer, Point Edward, Ont., 
Canada. 


1,931,956. Concrete Mixer. E. Freys- 
sinet, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 
1,931,957. Composite Shoe Heel. BB. 


Gilowitz, assignor of 1% to M. Bousel, 
both of New York, N. Y. 
1,931,966. Bathing Cap. M. E. Rhodes, 
Newport News, Va. 
1,932,154. Showcard Holder. G. Briggs, 
Maida Vale, London, England. 
1,932,191. Pneumatic Tire and Rim. 
A. H. Shoemaker, Seattle, Wash. 
1,932,226. Inflatable Ball. H. M. 
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Pierce, Brooklyn, assignor to A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., New York, both 


1,932, 49. ‘Rocking Slide. W. H. Noelt- 
ing, assignor to Faultless Caster Co., 
both of Evansville, Ind. 


1,932,293. Air Cushioned a Cc 
Stevenson, New York, 

1,932,326. Shampoo and "Hair Dye 
Wrapper. E. Sievers, Berlin, Ger- 
many 


1,932, 428. Pressure Signaling Indicator. 
J. L. Swezey, Compton, Calif., as- 
signor to Pneumatic Indicator Co., a 
corporation, 

1,932,557. Footwear. E. Meucci, 
ence, Italy. 

L Ose: 576. Antiskid Device. M. 
Dodge, assignor to Columbian Rope 
Co., both of Auburn, N. 


Flor- 


1,932, 585. Life Preserver. Ey Harris, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
1,932,689. Ice Cube Pan. M. K. 


Buchanan og e G. Horton, both of 
Ocean View, 

1,932,919. Molded Brake Lining. H. 
Abert, New York, N. Y., and A. 
Whitelaw, Passaic, N. J., assignors, 
by mesne assignments, to Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

1,932,943. Twin Ball Toy. B. W. 
Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

1,933,008. Electric Cable. L. Emanueli, 
assignor to Societa Italiana Pirelli, 
both of Milan, Italy. 

1,933,034. Cushioning Device. D. F. 
Sproul, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Cardwell Westinghouse Co., a cor- 
poration of Del. 


1,933,096. Foot Rest. S. M. Child, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1,933,165. Receptacle Filler and Emp- 


.tier. J. D. Curtis, Pasadena, Calif. 

1,933,266. Wire Tape. C. D. Johnson, 
assignor to Johnson Steel & Wire 
Co., Inc., both of Worcester, Mass. 

1,933,374. Window Display Shelf. J. 
M. Haggard, Chicago, IIl. 

1,933,441. Hot Water Bottle. L. A. 
Laursen, Akron, O. 


1,933,610. Air Chuck and Gage. J. 
Wahl, Rosedale, assignor to A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, both 
in N. Y. 


1,933,876. Bath Sponge. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1,933,899. Belt. A. L. Freedlander, 

Dayton, O. 

1,933,917. Outdoor Billiard Table. J. 
O. Matteson, Muskegon, Mich., as- 
signor to Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

1,933,965. Trouble Light. 
son, Arlington, N. J. 

1,933,982. Splash Guard. W. C. Jack- 
son, assignor to Tingley-Reliance 
Rubber Corp., both of Rahway, N. J. 

1,934,128. Vehicle Suspension Means. 
I. H. Judd, Detroit, assignor to 
Whitehead & Kales Co., River 
Rouge, both in Mich. 

1,934,129. Vehicle Chassis Structure. 
I. H. Judd, Detroit, assignor to 
Whitehead & Kales Co., River Rouge, 
both in Mich. 

1,934,135. Splash Guard. W. McCol- 
lum, assignor to Tingley-Reliance 
Rubber Corp., both of Rahway, N. J. 

1,934,179. Child’s Garment. B. Fischer, 
New York, N. Y. 

1,934,295. Washboard. E. D. Davis, 
assignor to Boye Needle Co., both 
of Chicago, Ill. 

1,934,318. Antiskid Device. H. G. 
Metcalf and K. H. Bowen, assignors 
to Columbian Rope Co., all of Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


G. L. Smith, 


Hy S: (Carl- 


1,934,333. Pumping Assembly. M. Sol, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


1,934,335. Electrical Insulating Ma- 
terial. W. S. Smith, Newton Popple- 
ford, H. J. Garnett, Sevenoaks, and 
J. N. Dean, Orpington, all in Eng- 
land. 

1,934,394. Lubricating System  Dis- 
charge Nozzle. P. Wurzburger, 
Wiesbaden, Germany. 

1,934,455. Shoe Fastener. J. Staude, 


Gross-Schonau, Czechoslovakia, and 


F. A. Petzold, Herzogenrath, Ger- 
many, 

1,934,468. Valve Stem Retaining Mem- 
ber. A. J. Hudson, Lakewood, as- 
signor to Dill Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
both in O. 

1,934,571. Tire Pop Valve. G. A. 
Sutton, Pontiac, Mich., assignor to 


Tire Pop-Valve Co., a corporation of 
Mich. 

1,934,572. Valve Core. G. 
Pontiac, Mich. 

1,934,711. Tire Cover. D. G. Higgins, 
Newburgh, N. Y., assignor to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

1,934, 862. Elastic 


A. Sutton, 


Garment. Ss: D: 


Kops, assignor to Kops Bros., Inc., 
both of New York, - _Y. 
1,934,991. — Pad. F. J. Mendez, 


New York, N. 

1,935,076. Molding Machine. J. J. 
Burns, Toronto, O. 

1,935, 181. Tire Inflator and Gage. G. 
E. Farley, assignor to Service Equip- 
ment Co., both of South Gate, Calif. 


Dominion of Canada 


336,038. Pneumatic Tire. F. F. An- 
dersen, Oslo, Norway. 

336,093. Shoe Box Toe. Beckwith 
Box Toe, Ltd., Sherbrooke, P. Q. 
assignee of H. S. Miller, Quincy, 
Mass; UW: St A: 

336,163. Refrigerator Gasket. Norge 


Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
assignee of Norge Corp., assignee of 
| Oe (s “<= both of Detroit, 
Mich: Ut S; 

336,165. Printing Plate. Paramat, Ltd., 
London, assignee of J. Graham, Sut- 
ton, both in England. 


336,201. Anti-Tobacco Confection. H. 
W. Cox, co-inventor with and as- 
signee of D. H. Moore, both of 
Weston-super- Mare, England. 


336,244. Brake and Clutch Pedal Pad. 
0. C. Ritz-Woller, Chicago, IIL, U. 


A 
336 328 and 336,329. Truss Pad. Ohio 
Truss Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, 


Ont., assignee of I. M. Pease, Cin- 
cinnati, Oi UiyeS: -A. 

336,388. Tire Armor. V. J. Auciunas, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S. A. 

336,397. Tire Valve. T. Dudson, Aber- 
tridwr, England. 

336,416. Engine Suspension. P. Riley, 


Coventry, England. 
336,485. Gasket. Roth Rubber Co., 
Chicago, assignee of W. W. en 


Evanston, both in IIl., U. S. A. 
336,522. Shoe. M. E. Englund, Ljus- 
dal, Sweden. 
336,553. Truck Mirror. O. C. -Ritz- 


Woller, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 

336,602, 336,603, and 336,604. Pressure 
Gage. Dill Mfg. Co., Cleveland, as- 
signee of J. C. Crowley, Cleveland 
Heights, both in O., U. S. A. 

336,615. Foundation Garment. H. W. 
Gossard Co., assignee of Associated 
Apparel Industries, Inc., both of 
Chicago, Ill, assignee of K. E. 
Cunningham, "New York, N. Y., all 
in the U. S. A. 


6] 


United Kingdom 


392,912. Engine ee Re Ss 
Trott, Denver, Colo., U. A. 

393,750. Screw ’Propeller. “¢ Ranke, 
Maspeth, Ne ¥ JU. 0: A, 

393,819. Watch Dial Covering Press. 
R. Pollak, Vienna, Austria. 

393,913. Vehicle Annular-Track Wheel. 
H. Reid, Glasgow, Scotland. 


394,143. Pneumatic Tire. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. 
So A 

394,181. Draught Excluder. F. M 


Buehring, Edsberg, Sweden. 
394,239. Motorcar Bonnet Fastening. 


M. Rheinhard, Frankfurt a. M., Ger- 
many. 

394,470. Door Stop. Microvernier, 
Ltd., and A. S. Cheston, both of 
Birmingham. 

394,522. Water Bottle. A. G. Mat- 
thews, Liverpool. 

394,525. Tire. K. Bussche and F. 
Bredl, both of Vienna, Austria. 

294,530. Cow Milker. G. W. Watson, 


Northumberland. 

394,531. Sock Suspender. H. 
Duisburg, Germany. 

394,555. Combination Garment. L. L 
Gildesgame, London. 

394,593. Paving Slab. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, and A. Lakeman, 
Birmingham. 

394,627. Combination Garment. As- 
sociated Apparel Industries, Inc., as- 


Loffler, 


signee of K. E. —— both 
of Chicago, IIl., U. S. 
394,739. Teeth Cleaning Pad, M. H 
Steinert, Chemnitz, Germany. 
394,744. Electric Hand Lamp with 
Suction Cup. G. Usmar, Surrey. 


394,750. Table Flower Holder. R. B. 
Murray, London. 

394,790. Heating Bag. O. 
mann, Berlin, Germany. 
394,803. Accumulator. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, and E. W. Madge, 

3irmingham. 

394,834. Vehicle Shock Absorber. G. 
Broulhiet, Paris, France. 

394,886. Detachable Heel Pad. W. 
Griesheim, Stotternheim, Germany. 


E. Poll- 


394,905. Picture Mounting. F. Késter, 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 

394,943. Inflatable Hand for Glove 
Display. H. Dreyfuss, Essen, Ger- 
many. 

394,957. Tire. K. R. Thumser, Vienna, 
Austria. 

394,971. Floor Cleaning Machine. W. 
S. Finnell, Elkhart, Ind., U. S. A. 


394,982. Draught Excluder. H. F. 
Smalman-Smith, London. 


395,078. Air Heater. C. A. Dunham 


Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

395,128. Battery. G. Rathbone, Che- 
shire, and A. Wyers, Manchester. 
395,150. Airplane Landing Wheel. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and E. F. Goodyear and J. Wright, 
both c/o Dunlop Rubber’ Co., 

Coventry. 
395,181. Warping Machine Thread 


Tension and Stop Motion Device. 


Establissements L. Beridot, Isére, 
France, 
395,187. Surgical Belt. M. Krug, Ber- 


lin, Germany. 

395,200. Heating by Electricity. Kel- 
ler-Dorian Colorfilm Corp., New 
York. N: Y.. U:-S. A. 

395,203. Wash Tub Stand. Acme 
Wringers, Ltd., and J. W. Burt, both 
of Glasgow, Scotland. 

395,221. Ventilated Footwear. O. 
Miller, Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 

395,222. Railway Vehicle Undercar- 
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Ceretti & Tanfani Soc. Anon., 
Italy. 

Diaphragm Pump. A. Heim- 
Auerbach, and K. Krause, 
both in Germany. 

Ioco Rubber & Water- 
and J. Kirkwood, 
Scotland, and E. 
. Crossley, both 


riage. 
Milan, 
395,226. 
bold, 
Saxony, 
395,239. Hose. 
proofing Co., Ltd., 
both of Glasgow, 
E. Stones and J. I 
of Renfrewshire. 


395,263. Dispensing Stopper. W. Cay- 
enz Ges. and W. Cayenz, both of 
Dusseldorf, Germany. 

395,302. Massage Roller. J. H. Nay- 


lor, Auckland, New Zealand. 


395,329. Duplicating Machine. Ditto, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 

395,359. Draught Excluder. Metal 
Sections, Ltd., and L. B. Henderson, 
both of Birmingham. 

395,436. Discharge Lamp. W. O. 
Prouty, Hermosa Beach, Calif., U. 
S. A. 

395,437. Block Paving. C. A. Lawson, 
london. 


395,459. Tumbler Switch. A. P. Lund- 
berg & Sons, Ltd., and G. Pegg, both 
of London. 


395,481. Cable. Callender’s Cable & 
Construction Co., Ltd., and V. T. 
Burchall, both of London, and J. 


Bowyer, Lancashire. 

395,486. Hand Stamp. H. Cramer, H. 
Grant, and Boutle & Co., Ltd., all of 
London 

395,520. Electromagnetic Switch. W. 
P. Kellett, Fieldston, N. Y., U. S. A. 

395,542. Massage Apparatus. L. RR. 
Lacy, London. 

395,561. Ball. Googly, Ltd., and E. J. 
Dobbins, both of London. 

395,581. Eraser. F. G. Sugar, Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 

395,582. Tire Antiskid Device. R. 
Haddan, London. (Columbian Rope 
Co. Auburn, N. Y., 0. 3. A.) 

395,612. Catamenial Appliance. ee op 
Twigg, Coventry. 

395,624. Toothbrush. D. M. and Z. 
T. Coney, both of San Francisco, 
Calif., U. S. A. 

395,637. Gramophone Pick-Up. W. C 
Bailey and B. Thomson, both of 
Surrey. 

395,651. Turning Gear. R. Bosch, 
A. G., Stuttgart, Germany. 

395,658. Medicinal Sprayer, E. Burnet, 
London. 

395,677. Refrigerator. Soc. Belge Du 
Caoutchouc Mousse, Berchem-Ste- 
Agathe, Belgium. 

395,681. Liquid Seal Valve. Eriann 


Holding De Brevets De Mecanique 


& Electricite, Neuilly - sur - Seine, 
France. 
395,753. ime, 


Index Tab for Filing. 
Casey, Detroit, Mich. U. S. A. 
395.759. Explosive Mixer. E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., U. S. A. 
395,767. Coating Machine. United 


Shoe Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. 
J., assignee of A. S. Johnson, Bev- 
erly, Mass., both in the U. 

395.817. Surgical Heating Fe Pulithe 
Holding A. G., St. Gallen, Switzer- 
land. 

395,842. Electrolytic Condenser. 
looze Vennootschap Philips’ 
lampenfabrieken, Eindhoven, 
land. 

395,869. Stationery Cabinet. F. Hutch- 
ins, Cheshire. 

395,913. Tooth Crown. M. Raab and 
S. Just, both of Budapest, Hungary. 

395,987. Heel Tip. F. Stiibbe, Vlotho- 
on-Weser, Germany. 

395,993. Dynamometer. A. Wallichs 


Naam- 
Gloei- 
Hol- 


396,784. Conductor. W. G. 


and H, Opitz, both of Aix-la-Chap- 
elle, Germany. 


396,023. Washing Gases. O. Fuchs, 
Baden, Germany. 

396,026. Toilet Seat. Soc. Italiana 
Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

396,037. Printing Roller. W. W. 


Triggs, London. (Oxford Varnish 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A.) 

396,089. Electric Battery Lamp. S. A. 
Pollock, London. 


396,091. Sign. L. E. R. Murray, Lon- 
don. 
396,097. Coating Machine. Rohm & 


Haas A. G., Darmstadt, Germany. 

396,112. Draught Excluder. A. House, 
Yorkshire. 

396,114. Hot Water Bag. S. Redstone, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

396,192. Pneumatic Vehicle Suspension. 

G. A. Bonelli, Kingman, Ariz., 

ghee 

396,213. Washing Machine. J. V. 
Bright-Smith, Essex. 

396,222. Brush. British Xlyonite Co., 
Ltd., London, and S. W. Snell, Essex. 

396,245. Vacuum Jar Closure, H. E. 
Townsend, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

396,247. Horseshoe. L. Albisson, Car- 
pentras, France. 

396,260. Draught Excluder. Soc. Anon. 
Des Anciens Etablissements Panhard 
& Levassor, Paris, France. 


396,278. Cable with Tube Structure. 
Aktiebolaget Separator, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

396,281. Elastic Fabric. United Elas- 
tics, Ltd., Middlesex. 

396,290. Suction Denture. E. Kacz- 
marek, Berlin, Germany. 

396,303. Bathing Cap. I. and L. 
Dorogi and Dr. Dorogi Es Tarsa 


Gummigyar R. T., all of Budapest, 


Hungary. 
396,315. Discharge Lamp. General 
Electric Co., Ltd., London, assignee 
of Patent-Treuhand-Ges. fur Elek- 


trische Gluhlampen, Berlin, Germany. 


396,322. Preserve Tin. M. M. Wax 
and M. B. Vitale, both of Genoa, 
Italy. 

396,368. Turbine Wheel. G. and M. 


L. Iochum, both of Paris, France. 
396,391. Street Lamp. W. Bremer and 
F. Faber, both of Essen, Germany. 
396,398. Film Making Device. British 
Celanese, Ltd. London, and E. 
Kinsella, c/o British Celanese, Ltd., 

Spondon. 

396,490. Printing Apparatus. G. A. 
Rutkoskie, Athens, O., U. S. A. 

396,503. Rubber Sheets. M. Dupret, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

396,539. Aviator Training Device. Air 
Service Training, Ltd., H. F. Jenkins, 
and R. C. Berlyn, all of Hamble. 


396,561. Trouser. H. S. Middleton, 
Middlesex. 
396,592. Air Cushion. Revere Rubber 


Co., Providence, R. I., assignee of 
V. H. i Naugatuck, Conn., both 
in the U. 

396,606. Threed Tensioner. J. E. Pol- 
lak, London. (Maschinenfabrik Ben- 
ninger A. G., Uzwil, Switzerland.) 

396,682. Sifting Apparatus. Symons 
Bros. Development Co., assignee of 
L. G. Symons, both of Hollywood, 
Catt. U.S.A. 

396,732. Liquid Aerating Device. J. 
A. Hartley, Staffordshire, C. J. Hart- 
ley, Stoke-on-Trent, and J. W. Hart- 
ley, Staffordshire. 

396,734. Coating Device. sritish 
United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., 
and C. T. Jones, both of Leicester. 

M. Robin- 

both of 


son and F. L. Witcomb, 
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Leicester, and India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
London. 
396,864. Respiratory Filter. E. Thaler 
and Clora-Fabrikate Cloetta & Co., 
both of Stuttgart, Germany. 


397,257. Barrel Taphole. F. J. T. 
Barnes, Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, 


Germany 


588,120. Spring. Continental Gummi- 
Werke A.G., Hannover. 

588,175. Atomizer. W. Fink, Bonn. 

588,399. Asbestos-Soled Shoe. C. Huhle, 
Schuhfabrik Dohna, i. Sa. 

588,729. Tire. J. Brunswick, Boulogne, 
and M. and R. Baudou, both of Les 
Eglisottes, all in France. Repre- 
sented by R. Fischer, Berlin. 

588,730. Tire. Societa Italiana Pirelli, 
Milan, Italy. Represented by W. 
Ziegler, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 

589,138. Automobile Window Chan- 
neling. Pekagummi Vertriebsgesell- 
schaft m.b.H., Berlin. 

589,226. Toothbrush. A. Rotter, Frank- 
furt a.M. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


306,926. Duraflex. Flexible mold ma- 
terial. St. Clair Rubber Co., Marys- 
ville, Mich. 

306, 974. Mon Docteur. V aginal syringes 
and douche bags. Mon Docteur Im- 
porting Co., Inc., Middlefield, Conn. 

306,986. Kleinert’s-Acushnet. Bathing 
shoes, caps, and belts. I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

306,991. Handi Fount. Douche syringes. 
Youngs Rubber Corp., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

306,997. Dash. 
and membranous articles. 
New York, N. Y. 

307,025. Comet. Vacuum cups for 
surgical purposes, etc. Sutherland 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 

307,026. Dermatized. Surgeons’ gloves. 
Massillon Rubber Co., Massillon, O. 

307,106. Plioform. Molding powder 
and synthetic plastic, being powder 
and plastic which can be molded into 
various shapes upon application of 
heat. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

307,120. Paragon. -Prophylactic rub- 
ber and membranous articles. J. 
Schmid, New York, N. Y. 

—. Feathernap. Dress shields. I. 

lee Rubber Co., New York, 


Prophylactic rubber 
J. Schmid, 


N 
307,167, Two-Twelve. 
4 Kleinert Rubber Co., 


Baby pants. I 
New York, 


i 2 
307,328. Kleinert’s-Acushnet. Floating 
rubber animal and caricature toys. I. 
4 _ Rubber Co., New York, 


307,330. Representation of a fox’s head 
encircled by the words: “Michigan 
P.G.O.” Golf balls and bags. Burke 
Golf Co., Newark, O. 

307,390. Wiff’n Pouff. Toy balloons. 
Kops Bros., Inc., New York, 

307,400. Snapee. Soles. Essex Rub- 
ber Co., Trenton, N. 

307,401. Word: “Tacaid,” and below 
it a representation of Aladdin’s lamp. 
Rubber plasticizer. Binney & Smith 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

307,415. Apollo. Sporting goods in- 
cluding golf balls. Accles & Pollack, 
Ltd., Oldbury, England. 
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Market Reviews 








‘THE criticism and apparent slowing 
down of the President’s dollar-de- 
preciation plan hurt rubber prices dur- 
ing December, so that during the month 
losses were more than 50 points. Re- 
striction played a strong part, too. 
Meetings in Batavia were frequent and 
are still being held, the latest one sched- 
uled for December 29. It was generally 
thought that final agreement was al- 
most assured before January 1, but a 
cable early in December upset specula- 
tors considerably. It stated that the 
Netherlands East Indies Government 
raised objections. 

Later cables minimized this objection, 
and an unofficial committee was said 
to be gathering data for the apportion- 
ing of quotas so that the plan could 
be operated as soon as approved by all 
the governments. 

At the rate that production is run- 
ning, a restriction scheme is almost a 
necessity. Rubber shipped to this coun- 
try lras been increasing even over 1932’s 
totals; while consumption has improved 
only gradually. A stop has to come 
somewhere, and restriction is the rem- 
edy needed. Even native producers are 
beginning to comprehend the situation, 
and if excessive stocks force prices 
back again to lower levels, it will be 
easier to enforce an effective scheme. 


Automobile production this month 
was slowed down because of labor 
troubles. Production for 1933 will be 


about 2,000,000 units against approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 in 1932. 

The Outside Market was dull except 
for the first week of the month, Re- 
striction then seemed only a short time 
away; so buyers were nibbling to be 
on hand if the news should break. Sub- 
sequent developments caused their 
withdrawal from the market so that 
outside of routine business trading was 


quiet and of small proportions. Prices 
lost about “%¢. 
Week ended December 2. Starting 


with losses of 62 to 79 points, the rub- 
ber market nevertheless recovered suf- 
ficiently to end the week with gains of 
4 to 10 points over the previous week. 
The bearish sentiment on Monday came 
from disappointment over restriction 
news and the criticism of the dollar 
plan by prominent men. Later in the 
week advices were more cheerful; the 
President seemed determined to ad- 
here to his policy; and the increase in 
the gold price strengthened most of 
the commodity markets, with rubber 
ending the session quiet and fairly 
steady. <A total of 796 December no- 
tices appeared before the Thanksgiving 
holiday, but they were absorbed by the 


CRUDE RUBBER 





RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


1. November crude consumption in the United 
States was 29,162 tons, against 31,906 for 
October, 1933, and 23,231 in November, 1932. 

2. Imports in November were 42,448 tons, 1.3% 
under October, 1933, but 56.8% above No- 
vember, 1932, 

3. November 30 stocks at 353,852 tons were 
3.0% above those of October, 1933, but 15% 
below those of November 30, 1932. 

4. Crude rubber afloat for the United States 
on November 30 was 57,140 long tons, against 
58,568 on October 31 and 40,879 on Novem- 
ber 30, 1932, 

5. Inventories of pneumatic casings on Octo- 
ber 31, 1933, totaled 8,461,735 units, against 
7,594,506 the month before and 6,875,980 in 


1932. 
6. Restriction negotiators are said to be con- 
cerned over the control of native produc- 


on. 

7. Sales and production of automobiles dropped 
off in December, partly owing to labor 
trouble, 


RUBBER BULL POINTS 


1. Consumption of crude rubber for the first 
11 months of 1933 was 376,601 tons, against 
313,985 in the same 1932 period. 

2. Steady progress was made toward restriction, 
A setback said to be due to the question 
of native cooperation was considered only 
temporary. 

3. Native production will virtually force a re- 
striction agreement if maintained at the 
present rate. 

4. Shipments of pneumatic casings during Oc- 
tober at 2,536,971 units were 27.6% below 
September, 1933, but 41.0% above October, 
1932. Production dropped 14.3% under Sep- 
tember, 1933, but was 33.5% above that of a 
year ago. 

5. Dealers’ stocks of automobiles at the year- 
end are the lowest in several years. 

6. For the first 11 months of 1933 production 
of automobiles was 1,875,156 units, against 
1,263,325 for the same 1932 period. 





trade in excellent fashion, which ac- 
tion added confidence to trading. 

At the close the December position 
was quoted at 9.15¢, compared with 9.07 
the week before; January 9.30 against 
9.20; March 9.59 against 9.55; May 9.85 


against 9.80; and July 10.08 against 
10.04. 
The negotiations continued’ on 


Wednesday, with reports that a more 
flexible form of restriction was being 
sought for native countries. 

The October, Far East census fig 
ures put small and large estate produc- 
tion at 41,409 tons, compared with 39,- 
897 in September and 36,621 for Octo- 
ber, 1932. Estate stocks were 19,752 
tons against 19,015 at September 30 and 
19,257 on October 31, 1932. Dealers’ 
stocks excluding Singapore and Penang 
amounted to 21,839 tons against 21,721 
in September this year and 22,690 in 
October, 1932. 

The Outside Market was active last 
week, with buyers for manufacturers 
watchful of restriction developments 
and displaying a tendency to make pur- 
chases in anticipation of favorable news. 
Most factories have sufficient low- 
priced supplies on hand for a good part 
of 1934, but the opportunity to buy 


rubber before restriction boosts prices 
will most likely be taken. The excise 
taxes of 2144¢ a pound on tires and 4¢ 
on tubes and the processing tax of 4.2¢ 
on cotton must be offset somehow. 

At the close of the week ribbed 
smoked sheets were quoted at 9%4¢, 
compared with 9ys¢ the previous week; 
January-March 9% unchanged; April- 
June 94% unchanged; and July-Septem- 
ber 948¢ unchanged. 

Week ended December 9. Reports 
of a delay in the restriction negotia- 
tions resulted in a sharp setback to 
rubber prices on Friday when quota- 
tions declined 54 to 63 points, but re- 
covered by about 25 points on Satur- 
day. The net result, however, was 
losses of 50 to 68 points for the week 
even on Tuesday, when cotton, grains, 
and stocks advanced in response to a 
declining dollar, rubber prices lost 10 
to 15 points, going against the general 
trend. Sales were 5,450 tons in a fairly 
active session. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday sales dropped to 1,870 and 
1,300 tons respectively, to jump to 
8,200 tons on Thursday when the dis- 
appointing restriction news was re- 
ceived. A large long interest is present 
in the market because of the expected 
imminence of restriction, and any hitch 
would release a large number of stop- 
loss orders. 

December closed at 8.65¢, compared 
with 9.15¢ last Saturday; March 8.97 
against 9.59; May 9.18 against 9.85; 
July 9.40 against 10.08; and September 
9.60 against 10.25. 

A cable received earlier in the week 
trom Batavia read as follows: “Ac- 
cording to the London Financial Times 
in a dispatch from Amsterdam dated 
December 3, J. Vandermeulen of the 
Government Commission at Djambi, in 
a press interview, declared that the na- 
tive rubber producers in the district of 
Djambi have resumed tapping on an 
unlimited scale; nevertheless, he added, 
the natives are quite alive to the use- 
fulness of restriction, as long as re- 
striction is possible and made general. 
He further stated that native exports 
will soon assume such enormous pro- 
portions that restriction must now be 
considered urgently necessary.” 

Judging by the size of the imports 
received into this country during the 
last few months, restriction certainly 
is “urgently necessary.” The decline in 
the dollar has not helped the situation 
any since each drop means less return 
to producers. 

Markets in London and Singapore 
were dull. Traders hesitated about mak- 
ing commitments because of the doubt 
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over the present restriction meetings 
although the ultimate outcome is ex- 
pected to be inevitable 

In the Outside Market trading was 
quiet. A few sales of c. i. f. rubber 
were made early in the week, but they 
dried up later. Factory buyers were 
almost out of the market altogether, 
and the few bids were under the market 
even though concessions were nade. 
In the face of the declining dollar and 
the delay in restriction, few commit- 
ments could be expected in the market 
at present. 

Ribbed smoked sheets in the Decem- 
ber position closed at 834¢ on Satur- 
day, compared with 914 the Saturday 
before; January-March 8% against 
Ovs; April-June 9% against 914; and 
July-September 934 against 918. 

Week ended December 16. Outside 
of a reassuring cable on Monday, re- 
striction news was lacking. The un- 
changed gold price removed another 
speculative prop, although sterling 
showed a gain of 7%¢ on Thursday, 
which helped to erase most of the loss 
incurred in the dull market early in 
the week. Consumption figures were 
discounted in advance, and tire figures 
were also anticipated. The highest 
trading volume was on Monday when 
it was slightly more than 3,000 tons, but 
it gradually eased off under 2,000 tons 
for Thursday and Friday. 

Price changes were 10 points on the 
downside and 2 on the upside. De- 
cember closed at 8.55¢, compared with 
8.65¢, the week before; March 8.98 
against 8.97; May 9.20 against 9.18; 
July 9.41 against 9.40; and September 
9.61 against 9.60. 

A cable to the Exchange read: “Ac- 
cording to an agency message from 
Medan, the Governor of the East Coast 
of Sumatra, and Sir Cecil Clementi, the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
have exchanged views regarding the 


1932 


1933 : 


question of rubber restriction. From 
this exchange of views, it may be gath- 
ered despite all rumors to the contrary 
that the detailed working out of a re- 
striction scheme is already far ad- 
vanced.” 

November consumption of crude rub- 
ber in the United States, 29,162 long tons, 
dropped below the previous month’s 
figures, 31,906 tons, but were 25% above 
1932 figures, according to a report is- 
sued by the Rubber Manufacturers As- 


sociation. For the first 11 months of 


1933. consumption was 376,601 tons 
against 313,985 in the same period in 
1932. 


Imports during November totaled 
42,448 long tons, 1.3% under October’s 
figures, but 56.8% above those for No- 
vember, 1932. Stocks totaled 353,852 
long tons on November 30, up 3% from 
October 31 stocks, but 1.8% under those 
a year ago. 

Rubber afloat at the month-end was 
57,140 long tons, against 58,568 on Oc- 


tober and 40,879 on November 30, 
1932. 

Tire statistics were disappointing. 
October shipments of casings were 


2,536,971 units, 27.6% less than in Sep- 
tember, and 41.0% higher than in Oc- 
tober, 1932. Production was 3,428,658 
units for October, a 14.3% decline 
from September, and a gain of 33.5% 
over October last year. Stocks on hand 
came to 8,461,735 casings on October 
31, compared with 7,594,506 on Septem- 
ber 30, 1933, and 6,875,980 on October 

, 1932. 

The year’s sales of automobiles are 
put at 1,500,000 units, 37% above those 
of 1932, which is an improvement, but 
not a large enough one. Dealers’ 
stocks have been kept low so that an 
improvement in sales will mean an im- 
provement in production. 

The Outside Market was quiet in the 
face of unchanged gold figures and lack 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices 





Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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of restriction news. Factory business 
was done, however, in fair volume for 
current requirements. 

Prices improved only fractionally. 
December was 834¢ unchanged; Janu- 
ary-March 8}§ against 87g; April-June 
9 i's against 914; and July-September 97% 
against 93%. 





New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


Dec. 27, Nov. 25, Dec. 26, 
1932 1933 1933 
Plantations 
Rubber latex....gal. 51 72 72 
Sheet 
Ribbed, peated, spot 3%4 9 /9% 8% 8/18 
Jan.-Mar. ....... i 934/914 9 
Apr.-June ...... 3% 934/9% 9'G6/ 914 
Crepe 
No. 1 thin latex, spot 4 ;} 10 /10'4 10 /10% 
Jan.-Mar. 2.000. 4% 1014/10% 1014/1012 
Apr.-Jume ...... 45 1014/1034 1014/1034 
No. 3 Amber, spot. 27¢ 6¥/ 6% 6154/ 6% 
No. 1 Brown ..... 243 63¢/ 6% 63%/ 6% 
Brown, rolled .... 23% Sie/ 5% 4l4/ 434 
Paras 
Upriver fine ...... 6 9 834 
Upriver fine ......*9'% *12% *12%% 
Upriver coarse ...... 84 5 
Upriver coarse ....*434 #12 *10 
Islands fine ...seee. 5 me 8 
Islands fine .......*9'% *1214 *12 
Acre, Bolivian fine. 614 914 9 
Acre, Bolivian fine.*914 *1134 *12y 
eni, Bolivian - 6% 914 
Madeira fine ...... 6 9 834 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin ...6. 5 6 6 
Pressed block ..... 612 12 1034 
Sarawak ceccccccee 6% 6 6 
Caucho 
Reper ball ...s000. 2% ot 5 
Upper ball ...cccoe *43%4 *10 
Rewer GAN scccwcs <s 4% 
Manicobas 
Manicoba, 30% guar. 4214 4 744 
Mangabiera, thin 
BSCE bcsecccsace $255 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 
BOM csaveseeene 32 12 12 
Ampar cecccccccce 13 13 3 
Africans 
BaD RIMES ncsex5. 8B 14 12 
Black Kassai ...... 7% 12 19 
Manihot cuttings .. 3% a a 
Prime Niger flake.. 15 20 18 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak ........ 6% 12 10% 
OS err ee 12 17 15 
Red Macassar .. 1.50 1.30 1.35 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 
MURE ossscceecs. 16 32 34 
Manaos block ..... 16 32 33 
Surinam sheets ... 25 40 43 
RENEE ccacesesss 27 45 46 


*Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from 


Brazil. +Nominal. 





New York Outside Market—Spot a Rubber 


on naaber, 


20 21 22 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet.. 9 9 9 9 ad 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe 9% YK 9H 9K 10 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe 954 954 954 95% 934 
No. 1 Brown Crepe... 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe... 63, 63% 6% 6% 6% 
i 2 ssc as ceae 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
_ : = a 6% 63% 63% 63% 6% 

Oe ccsesnee é ¢ ¢ ¢ % 
Rolled wea atenias 5 5 5 51% 





* Holiday. 





ee — a — 
25 28 29° ~ 30° 1 aa. 4 5 
91% a, 8Y, 9% .. 9% OF Os g 
10 936 934 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10 
934 9% 9% IYM%& 10% 10% 10% 10 9 
6% 6 6% 6% 65% 65% 65% 6% 6 
6% SH 6 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6 
654 6 6% 654 654 65% 65% 636 6 
6% 5% 6 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6 
6% 5% 554 6 6 6 6 5% 5 
5% 456 434 5 5 5 5 1%, 4 


Prices—Cents per Pound 


——December, 1933—— a ae 
6 7 8 a 42 33. 4 5 As 
% 8h 8% 83 83% 8% 8% 85% 81h 844 
% 10% 9% 10% 10% 9% 9% 10 10% 10% 
h YK 9% 9% 9% 95 954 934 978 IK 
% 6% 61% 6% 6% Or Os 6% 6% 63% 
% 6% 6 6% 6% Gre Ore 64% 6% 6% 
% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
% 6% 6 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 61% 6% 
% 5% 5% 53% 53% SR S55R 55Re 5H 5H 
% 4% 4% 458 456 44% 41% 456 456 456 
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Week ended December 23. Pre-holi- 
day trading usually is dull, and this week 
was no exception. Sales on Tuesday 
and Wednesday dwindled down to little 
more than 1,200 tons, with price 
changes negligible. The best day was 
Friday when the President announced 
his policy on silver. His statement 
caused an increase in rubber prices and 
sales on the Exchange. 


Closing prices for the week follow. 
December 8.85¢ against 8.55¢ the previ- 
ous week-end; March 9.13 against 8.98 
May 9.35 against 9.20; July 9.56 against 
9.41; and September 9.78 against 9.61. 

Restriction news was scarce during 
the week except for debates as to 
whether native producers could be 
brought under any kind of scheme. The 
next meeting scheduled is for Decem- 
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ber 29 when some of the difficulties 
encountered in earlier meetings should 
be ironed out. 

The Outside Market was quiet. Week- 
end closing prices compared with last 
week’s were: December 8ii¢ against 
834¢, January-March 975 against 818; 
and April-June 9% against 9:5. 

On December 26 rubber trading 
practically at a standstill. 


was 




















Tire Production Statistics 
Pneumatic Casings—All Types Inner Tubes—All Types 
In- Produc- Total Cs) ee 6,337,570 38,666,376 40,017,175 
ventory tion Shipments 1932 ...... 5,399,551 29,513,246 30,328,536 
= ee : Petre 38,992,220 40,048,552 1933 ine we mew 
1932 ...... 2115, ,067, ,200, _ Re 957, 674, ,028, 
——— a Re nose 5,085,321 1,778,818 1,681,853 
1933 Mar. 5. 5'095,340 1,506,141 —«:1,521.736 
ats, < . 5,789,476 1,806,277 2,077,268 Apr. ...... ,951,3 2,282,298 2,440,555 
eee 5,901,557 1,871,498 1,833,970 May ...... 5,105,389 3,760,121 3,570,700 
a 5,831,981 1,630,319 1,673,502 June ...... 877,686 4,358,325 4,622,473 
RS cioan os 5,418,979 2,498,795 2,923,154 July ...... 5,152,187 4,482,077 4,168,919 
ey 408,132 4,151,433 4,144,138 Aug. ...... 5,302,736 3,933,134 3,749,898 
Pane... 3. 5,291,952 4,879,939 5,044,363 Sept. ..... 5,606,752 3,069,600 2,777,935 
[uly eta. Herter py aye py veh ore 6,264, 977 2,804,511 2,140,52 
ee 9999, 1774, 765,668 
Sept. ..... 6,075, 605 3,199,391 2,802,092 a Bray herancag A ot Weiecaiiiee 
Cae 9,388 2,742,926 2,029,577 Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
~— oline 
Solid and Cushion Tires Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber ceee0m) 
al Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1931 ...... 38,815 136,261 167,555 1931... 151,143,715 456,615,428 16,941,750,000 
eee 23,830 97,089 108,581 932... 128,981,222 416,577,533 15,698,340,000 
1933 1933 
Jan. .. 21,956 5,536 6,868 Jan... 7,899,233 27,368,276  1,110,564,000 
b ee 1829 7,920 Feb... 7,263,337 25,123,700 979,608,000 
6,795 6,622 Mar. 6,364,276 21,508,416  1,186,122,000 
gee 7,149 7,766 Apr.. 10,460,327 35,169,724 —1,267,392,000 
9,229 »256 May.... 16,778,354 58,202,264  1,427,958,000 
14,843 14,888 June... 19,552,783 67,866,087 1,583,820,000 
14,956 13,606 July.... 18,709,458 64,936,169  1,447,236,000 
16,375 13,450 Aug. 16,820,552 57,022,618 —1,571,892,000 
14,522 13,767, Sept.... 13,591,881 45,160,710 1,440,726,00U0 
11,989 10,959 Oct..... 11,115,727 40,283,541 — 1,384,866,000 





Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., figures representing approximately 80% of the industry 


with the exception of gasoline consumption. 


United States Latex Imports 





1931 Pounds Value 
Jan. 651,859 $70,708 
Feb. 825,401 89,470 
Mar. 883,783 75,285 
Apr. 833,105 73,867 
May 712,404 82,202 
June 1,581,394 129,49¢ 
July 1,304,839 104,868 
Aug. 816,010 60,358 
Sept. 982,992 72,443 
Oct. 598,575 43,238 
Nov. 593,624 40,649 
Dec. 630,726 41,771 
1932 

JOR. coiactvienssceteseee 742,135 $40,613 
SITES Ga nnd ke hae eeeR eke 983,186 52,182 
EEE sa 6s 5. case mee news 875,969 44,585 
EA ORG Se es pn ene ns 1,233,497 46,397 
WEE ce cicledcw snake auee 314,941 27,449 
IPMRMINER o's x6 5:09. S000. cre waco 691,155 28,800 
[RIE RATA Parr Parente poe 488,483 37,327 
PEs tenis viesiewent<esacs 1,208,575 59,178 
ee ee eee 727,125 46,380 
i EIR EC rere ne 1,592,028 69,053 
WG ores aa haa sarees cic ove ale 1,177,747 70,785 
GE ccwbacetn et iusabemee | ‘415, 453 79,250 
1933 

ne I oe Ree ee 1,882,928 $100,900 
Ms la te arn tare Male 821,035 46,037 
| RRR cere eee 1,207,608 55,731 
es Shanks a cee apices 1,778,323 80,749 
Ps ain ll das pakeibd ade 1,644,296 71,008 
UN a oinans Sadleuweyinc ee oa 1,353,703 66,827 
NE ore erases ec Cecsae need 383,459 85,636 
ren ore: eomneaee 2,589,838 196,138 
5 eT ree tee eee 3,008,286 267,516 
DRT chanson eis x aameedass 3,495,689 310,531 


~ Data ion United Fer sad Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, cs 





Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 














nll —— East Indies—— 
and B Sumatra Miscellaneous Total 
- Companies) om Companies) cal Comgunies) (338 Companies; = Chappaies (60 Companies) (8 Companies) (615 Companies) 
a] ¢ | 
Long on Long Long Long Long Long Long 
1933 Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index 
Ds 360 73.6 1,124 Oe 120 21.4 12,467 100.3 2,561 97.5 3,837 95.2 124 68.5 20,593 92.1 
ee Ae ree 323 66.1 905 44.3 46 8.2 11,630 93.5 2,703 102.9 4,207 104.3 54 29.8 19,868 88.8 
ree 319 65.2 992 48.6 126 22.4 10,508 84.5 2,756 105.0 4,171 103.4 93 51.4 18,965 84.8 
EN Po acw a oe et e's 304 62.2 1,242 60.9 139 24.7. 10,532 84.7 2,845 108.3 3,851 95.5 121 66.9. 19,034 85.1 
Rea eine soar 333 68.1 880 43.1 117 20.8 11,879 95.5 2,995 114.1 4,158 103.1 134 74.0 20,496 91.7 
ES Passe rsstces biwiisTe aie ove 334 68.3 995 48.8 31 5.5. 12,411 99.8 2,965 112.9 4,235 105.0 140 24 21,451 94.4 
RN eC diiadig oath eased 354 72.4 1,258 61.6 29 5.2 12,515 100.7 2,919 131.2 4,556 113.0 133 73.5 21,764 97.3 
ES rere 369 75.5 1,397 68.4 39 6.9 12,842 103.3 2,449 93.3 4,435 110.0 127 70.2 21,658 96.8 
ne 371 75.9 1,478 72.4 197 35.4 12,241 98.4 2,440 92.9 4,639 115.1 110 60.8 21,476 96.0 
RPO, Biss Sig as ess 382 78.1 1,257 61.6 376 66.9 12,783 102.8 2,796 06.5 4,753 117.9 110 60.8 22,457 100.4 
10 months ending October, 
ISSR cawcsccces ae 11,528 1,220 119,808 vee 275429 42,842 one 1,146 -. 207,422 
BORE cuscens Sige st =3 3s "196 10,852 913 124,419 es 42,272 ane 1,484 . 206,294 
Note: Index figures throughout are based on the monthly average for 1929=100. Issued November 24, 1933, by the Commercial Research Depart- 


ment, The Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., London, England. 





New York Outside Market (Continued) 





——__—__——_—December, pe ~=—-- + 

“18 19 20 22 23" 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet ....... 856 856 85 oe 8%4 
N6. 1 Thin Latex Crepe..... 10% 10% 10! 10% 10% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe .... 934 oi 93 934 2% PLANTATIONS 
No. 1 Brown Crepe ......... 6% 4 6! 6% 6 Thin latex crepe ...... 
No. 2 Brown Crepe ......... 6% 6% 6% 6} 6% Sinsation’ sheen yore 4 
ES OS er 6% 6% 614 6% 6% moked sheet, ribbed .. 
No 4 ASRS ae eee ae 6% 6% 6% 61% 6% Paras 

o. 4 Amber ............-- 55% 558 55% 55% 534 Upeiver Ge i. 0<08 

Rolled BNOW ER oo 9'5c ewe <n oe 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% Pp 


~~ *Closed. 





*Figured to December 2 


Lew and High New York Spot Prices 
All Prices in Cents per Pound 


— December — 


1933* 1932 1931 
ewe sarees 97%/10% 343/343 4356/5 %5 
emer eer ae 814/ 935 3¥5/3% 4i5/Sie 
Seabee tatehieics Gfx 6144/7 51%4/3% 
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LAICRONEX 


_—_— as well as use is the fate of 
the tire in winter. Tire chains that are 
too tight, careless backing into sharp 
curbs, skidding that ends abruptly with 
excessive strains—these are but a few 
of the winter experiences which tires 
must be made to meet. To enable your 
product successfully to endure such 
severe punishment MICRONEX is your 


foremost ally. It never fails. 


“) BINNEY « SMITH CoO. 


Specialists in Carbon Blacks, Stearic Acid, Iron Oxides, 
Mineral Rubber and other Products for the Rubber Industry. 


Al East 42na St... New York 


The Magic: Lamp ~ Your Protection for Over 50 Years 





January 1, 1934 





HE movement of compounding in- 

gredients in general has maintained 
the same moderate rate for the past 2 
or 3 months. Indications are that pro- 
duction of tires and tubes is proceed- 
ing at about half capacity. Prepara- 
tions for an increase of automobile pro- 
duction in 1934 of 25% over that turned 
out in 1933 supports the belief of tire 
and other rubber goods manufacturers 
of a strong revival of their industry. 

Carson Brack. Stabilization of the 
carbon black market is thought to have 
been attained by the zoning prices 
made throughout the country, depend- 
ing largely upon the freight rates ap- 
plying in each zone. 

Carbon black consumption during the 
last half of 1933 was very satisfactory 
and the estimated schedules for next 
year indicate that the balance of de- 
mand and production will be far better 
than for some time past. Stocks 
throughout the industry are in excellent 
balance with the seasonal demand. 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Factice. There has been a slowing up 
in the demand for factice or rubber 
substitute due in part to inventory tak- 
ing by rubber plants and also to the 
customary seasonal falling off at this 
time. 

LirHopoNne. Contracting for supplies 
for the first half of 1934 is in progress 
on the basis of 4% to 434¢ a pound 
for carload lots and 434 to 5¢ for 
smaller quantities. In the metropolitan 
areas of New York and Chicago 5-ton 
lots will be billed at the car lot prices. 

RupBerR SOLVENT. This material is in 
moderate demand by the tire manufac- 
turing division. Price changes on tank 
car lots at Group 3 refineries were alike 
on both heavy and light grades. At the 
close of November 27 the price for 
either grade was 618¢ a gallon. In De- 
cember a reduction of yse¢ was made 
to 634¢. On December 18 an advance 
of ¢ to 67%¢ occurred. 

Stearic Acip. Demand is 
prices unchanged. 


fair, and 





PicgMENts. These products 
are in active demand considering th« 
time of year. Contracts for the first 
6 months at prevailing prices are be- 
ing signed readily, and firms which 
heretofore have not contracted for their 
requirements are now seeking contract 
protection. 

Zinc Oxipe. Contracts for the first 
quarter of 1934 show very little basic 
price. The former 2-ton quantity pric¢ 
has been discontinued, and car lots of 
20 tons minimum are required to ob 
tain the quantity prices. 

In the matter of minimum carloads 
the manufacturer of Anaconda zinc 
oxide calls attention to the fact that 
combinations of various grades of zinc 
oxides cannot be used to make the 20 
ton minimum, for example, 10 tons of 
35% leaded zinc oxide and 10 tons of 
lead free zinc oxide shipped in the sam 
car would not take the carload price in 
asmuch as a minimum of 20 tons of eacl 
would be required. 


TItANIUM 





Abrasives 
Pumicestone, pwd. 
Rottenstone, domestic ... 

Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated 
Litharge (commercial) ; 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy.. 

carbonate 

Accelerators, Organic 
ree (Thiocarbanilid) 


prakoveraxstong Ib. $0.0214/$0.04 
.ton 23.50 /28.00 


ton 20.00 
Ds ’ ae 


a 
x 


Accelerator 49 

— ammonia 

Alt 

Anhydroformaldehyde- -para- 
toluidine 


BARRA, 


Ethylidine aniline . 
Formaldehyde aniline 


Hexamethylenetetramine ... 
Lead oleate, No. 999 


Super-sulphur 
No. 2 
Tetrone A 
hio 
Thiocarban lid 
Thionex 
Trimene 
base 
Triphenyl guanidine 
1 


Vulcanex 
Vulcanol 
Vulcone 


New York Quotations 
December 26, 1933 


Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100 lbs. 

glacial (carboys) ...100 /bs. 
Sulphuric, 66° 
Age Resisters 
Age-Rite Gel 


Neozone 
Oxynone 
Parazone 
Permalux 
Resistox 


Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark 


Brake Lining Saturants 
5B, me €. Ne: ‘55 
B. R. T. N 

Colors 

BLACK 
Bone, powdered 


Drop 
Lampblack (commercial) 
BLUE 
srilliant 
Prussian 
Toners 
Ultramarine 
BROWN 
Mapico 
Sienna, 
GREEN 
Brilliant 
Chrome, light 
— 


Italian, raw, pwd.../ 


ORANGE 
Lake 
Toners 

ORCHID 
Toners 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


PINK 
Toners 

PURPLE 
Permanent 


RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 
‘a Sulphur free Ib. 


Cc hinese 
Crimson 
Iron Oxides 


Rub-er-red (bbls. ) 


Toners 


WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) 
Albalith 
Cryptone No. 


Cc 

Zine Oxide 
Black label (lead 
Ceramatone .. 
F. x Florence, 


free).. 
} 
t 


seal . 
red seal .. 
white seal (bbis. ) 

Green label (lead free). 
seal, Anaconda 

Horsehead (lead free) brand 
Selected It 


> (all grades) . 


Leaded, 5%, Anaconda. er 
35%, Anaconda 
Lehig h (leaded) 
Red ‘abel (lead free) 
seal, Anaconda 
Standard Cesare) 
S. P. (pie). 
W hite seal, Anz 1conda 
XX zine sulphide... . 


YELLOW 


Mapico 
Ochre, domestic 
Toners 








68 


Dispersing Agents 
+ * eee 


Bardex 
sardol 


Factice—See Rubber Subetiontes 
Fillers, Inert 


lb. 
lb. 
lk 





DE ac crncdsaannes ton $14.0 
Barytes (f.o.b. St. Louis) .tom 23.00 
- SO err ton 
NE acetessesnbensenes 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip....ton 70.00 /$75.00 
DUD 8 0es00cnccescsess ton 42.50 / 45.00 
Infusoria] earth .......... Ib. .03 
eS ON ere ton 
De DB. eisaveésevanakee ase 
Suprex, lite, extra light..ton 60.00 
heavy ..ton 45.00 
Whiting 
Chalk, precipitated ...... Ib. 
PE coiscscancnsve ton 
PIONEER cacnancseesens Ib. 
Paris white, English cliff- 

RS | 6anksscenee 100 Jbs 
eee Teer) ton 
Sa .ton 20.00 

Wood flour (f.o.b. New York) 
$640k banees eo ounesds ton 21.00 /50.00 
Fillers for Pliability 
DE pce nkcnensdeneden ees Ib. 
PE cocneeccuesanusee Ib. 03 0¢ 
CR ero Ib. 
PE cho ecceheh core Ib. ’ 
NEE sco w00 0.5 Kewecnee Ib. 03 / .05 
Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear....... gal. 2.50 / 2.80 
OS Se eer gal. 2.60 / 3.25 
lie, GERNET ciccccsccs000% ib. .03%/ .05 
Rubber lacquer No. 106..ga/. 3.00 
Starch, corn, pwd.....100/bs. 2.81 / 3.01 
ee See Ib. .05%/ .06 
BE, A 5 os s02-00% ton 20.00 
so ee ton 
Latex Pinneeiilies Ingredients 
Accelerator 552 ......006 lb. 
AGUATEK 2c cccccccescccces Ib. 
DT a6. se0bkoesesveeee lb. .28 / .40 
PED 5. ccneeben ese Keane ton 
Colloidal color pastes ..... lb. 
SS ee eee lb. 
SD CME ons 00se00s 00% lb. 
en ee eer Ib. ' 
SEMEL cnccncensovense ib. 1.50 
Dispersed Antox ........ lb. 
OS ere tb. = .26 
Emo, pei Shiwkacan eee Ib. AS 
ee ass ua eee Ib. 13 
Emulsified Heliozone Ab. 
Igepon A ...cccccsccseces lb. 
Nekal*BX (dry)........... lb. 
PDEs Gensiness cw boxe Ib. 
OS eae lb. .08 
ee OE er ee lb. 


Vulcan colors .. 

Mineral Rubber 
B. R. C. No. 20.. 
Genasco (fact’y) 
Gilsonite (fact’ > 
Granulated 
Hydrocarbon, 
hard 
soft 
Parmr Grade 1 
Grad e2 


Mold Lubricants 





Rusco mold paste ......... Ib. 12 / .30 
er ton 
Seapbark (cut) .......... lb. 07 / .08 
DE och eeeensseuse ton 20.00 
Oils 
nl ie Sedincnn ane ib. 12%/ 12% 
ear eee gal. 1.45 / 1.60 
Red. Yfetilled (bbls.) Ib. 07 / O7% 
Protective Colloid 
Casein, domestic........... Ib. 12%/ .13 
Reclaiming Oil 
A ey ers eee ib. 
Reenforcers 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow specifica- 
tion black ....c.eeeee. Ib. 02% 2 
Century ceeeveeed) lb. .0445, 0535 
— Cabot, c. lL. 
f. o. b. coon Hy bags. ./b. .0272 
e ik o. works, 
eer Tey TT Ib. 04% 
tS oF b. works./b. .0434/ .06% 
Spheron (Dense — 

Black) c¢. lL. b. 

WOTKS 2c ccccccccces lb. .0272 
Disperso (delivered)..... Ib. -0445/ .0535 
a rears lb. .0272/ .06% 
Gastex (f.o.b. factory).. ./b. 

Kosmos brand ........- Ib. .0272/ .06% 
OE ree Ib. .05%/ .0535 


Ordinary (compressed or 
uncompressed) ....... Ib. 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 












































































































































1933 
450 450 

Sn Cs 

4 ST | 

5 300 tI+TTT1] 300 § 

~ | | a 

S 250 TOT 7-7 250 6 

BRE 3 

© 200 TTT 111 § 

3 150 444 tt 4t-H 150 2 

po SESRER REE! 2s | ii “gt 

U. S. Consumption» | | JU. S. Imports | } . | 
50 baie meaty =F aiaennes TT =e ‘a ae T x AA T = 4 4 
0 JFMAMJ)JASONDI FRAMTIASONDIFOAMITASONDT EHARITASOND 
United States Stocks, Imports and Consumption 
United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
Singapore World World 
United and Pro- ‘on- 
U.S, 1. 5. U.S. U.S. King- Penang, duction sumption 
Net Con- Stocks Stocks om tc., (Net “sti- World 
Twelve Imports* sumption on Hand¢ Afloatt Stocks+t Stocks¢t Exports)¢ matedt Stocks}f§ 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1 ir 488,343 375,980 200,998 56,035 118,297 45,179 821,815 684,993 366,034 
Seen éhesee 495,163 348,986 322,825 40,455 127,103 55,458 797,441 668,660 495,724 
IOBe wennse 400,787 22,000 379,000 38,360 92,567 36,802 709,860 670,250 518,187 
1933 

January - 31,110 22,906 385,811 32,539 89,050 35,746 63,951 52,120 521,173 
February 18,875 21,638 381,794 32,898 90,172 4,354 E 54,90 518,166 
March ..... 27,879 18,047 390,135 29,531 94,565 34,089 61,932 59,100 518,812 
DOT vosess 19,459 26,226 382,167 30,745 95,066 33,520 57,180 61,300 510,753 
Mere rere 27,556 44,580 364,623 43,342 98,538 37,876 67,050 76,840 501,037 
Se sssoee 2,72 51,326 333,954 63,608 102,451 46,412 62,330 74,110 482,817 
July .. 44,290 50,184 326,609 57,435 99,859 53,179 74,078 76,200 479,646 
August 44,802 44,939 325,418 53,084 96,623 51,110 73,954 79,230 473,151 
September.. 47,352 35,686 334,637 57,255 94,972 51,456 75,875 74,670 481,064 
October 43,016 31,906 343,579 58,568 89,707 46,747 85,337 69,400 480, 1033 
November... 42,448 29,162 353,852 57,140 cvecee eevee pnewies purer Sabie 





*Including liquid latex, but not 
Rickinson & Son’s figures. 


guayule. 
§Stocks at the 


tStocks on hand the last of the mohth or year. 
3 main centers, U. S. A., U. 








Clays 
Blue Ridge, dark ..... ton 
TN Go+cbébenbaatuace $9.00 
Sere 
oO ee 
McNamee ..... 
EPP rre Terr err 
ae 7.50 /$9.00 
Se. Gree 
Suprex No. 1 .... 10.00 /24.00 
No. 2, dark 7.50 
Glue, high grade.......... bb. «28 f <B 
Reodorants 
RUIN A555 cas ans bolew ee Ib. 
ES ea ee ib. 
Oc erkieenetesaneeten lb. 
Dien Roc. cedu sence own ee ib. 
ON SE eee: 1b. 
"SS SS aero rey lb. 
Re SS Pere eer oe lb. 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
DE crcnetevtecte acne Ib. .133%4 
DE ciakneste sen san siete lb. 06 / .08 
OOS POET Pt Core. lb. .0634/ .11 
NE hs sa neeue ene sees ape 07%4/ .12 
Softeners 
B. R. C. No. 555 theaedowes “4 
Oy Se oe OE ere 
Burgundy pitch ..... —— 05 
DT. cLvehvissnvkadékron t lb. 
PU. Sccscsnesss ose gal, 1S / 2B 
ME bsdbau es cdddo6 5000 ton 
Hardwood pitch, c.l. .-tonm 24.00 /25.00 
Palm oil (Witco) ......./b. .08 
Petrolatum, light amber ..Jb. .0274/ .03% 
Oo Ra err gal. 32 
Plastogen ... “> 
Rosin oil, compounded. . gal. 35 
ee Ser Mb. 10 
DE ec cubs cbedsus ste lb. §=.085 / .18 
CN: AckG6sinuhcakes cece Jb. 
SS ere gal. .10 
Solvents 
Benzol (90% drums) ....gal.  .27 
NE 5 ss60d00s0000%5 gai. 
Carbon — (drums) . Op. O5S%/ .12 
tetrachloride ........... 1b. 0S%/ .06 
Turpentine, steam distilled.gal. 45 / .46 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Lamrex, tem tote 2.208.005 1b. 
Me ee lb. = .08%/ .10 
Pe sbicsetssascisoeoa as 2 = 
Stearic acid, dbl. a a a / &2 
Zinc stearate ....... 1. 


(Continued on “page 74) 


TW. H. 
K., Singapore and Penang. 


ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by 
United States manufacturers for 
November amounted to 29,162 long 
tons, against 31,906 long tons for Oc- 
tober, a decrease of 8.6% under Octo- 
ber, but 25.5% over November, 1932, 
according to the R.M.A. Consumption 
for November, 1932, was reported to be 
23,231 long tons. Consumption for the 
first 11 months of 1933 totaled 376,601 
long tons as compared with 313,985 
long tons for the same period in 1932. 
Crude rubber imports for November 
were 42,448 long tons, 1.3% under Oc- 
tober, but 568% -above November, 
1932. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 
of crude rubber on hand November 30 
were 353,852 long tons, compared with 
October 31 stocks of 343,579 long tons. 
November stocks show an increase of 
3.0% as compared with October of this 
year, but were 1.8% below stocks of 
November 30, 1932. 

Crude rubber afloat for the United 
States ports on November 30 was 57,- 
140 long tons, against 58,568 long tons 
afloat on October 31, 1933, and 40,879 


long tons afloat on November 30, 1932. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 





Tons 
Week . 
Ended London Liverpool 
Pre re 36,360 52,418 
ns (ae loko bheannuens 36,165 51,894 
Sa See ee 35,853 51,803 
ee EG “esscns haces ss 35,970 51,954 
SCORES eae sh em 35,643 51,206 
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With crop reports and ginnings fig- 

ures out of the way, market opera- 
tors turned their attention to the efforts 
at reducing the 1934 crop and to outside 
influences such as the gold-purchase 
plan. Information so far is meager 
as to the probable success of the acre- 
age-control system for 1934, which has 
as its purpose the removal of 15,000,000 
acres of land from cotton production 
through leases and options on govern- 
ment-owned cotton estimated to cost 
$125,000,000. 

Owing to the 1933 plan cotton is be- 
ing held closely because farmers at any 
time can get 10¢ from the government; 
so they are holding for higher prices. 
Reports from the South state that 
plowing is being started early this year. 
and that even though some farmers 
join in the plan to eliminate marginal 
acreage, they are intensifying their ef- 
forts on their best land and will un- 
doubtedly increase the yield per acre, 
barring weather and insect conditions. 

The government’s efforts have not 
been wasted so far; they have produced 
definite results. One is that the price 
is about 40% higher than it was when 
it struck its low point of 5%¢ in 1932, 
and the other is that the money dis- 
tributed to the farmers through leases 
and benefit payments has given them 
cash to spend. 

As to the gold-purchase plan opin- 
ion is as far apart as the 2 poles. The 
President simply ignored criticisms and 
announced his intention of following 
through his experiment to the finish. 
Commodity prices in December have 
lost most of the gains acquired since 
the start of the gold plan, and the last 
increase in the price produced a de- 
cline in commodities instead of a rise. 

Cotton goods during the holidays 
were excellent from all reports. Future 
sales are being made, principally for 
March delivery, but production is 
slower as is customary at the holiday 
period. Under the NRA code, mills 
were supposed to cut production uni- 
formly by 25% to spread the work as 
much as possible. 

Foreign takings have held up well, 
but our exports have dropped off, and 
from a gain of 250,000 bales over last 
season have dwindled until they are 
barely at the same level. 

Week ended December 2. Strong 
criticism of the President’s gold policy 
caused an easier tone in the cotton 
market, with prices on Monday down 
from 20 to 25 points. The President 
was unmoved, however, and the rise in 
the quoted price of gold was continued. 
While the rallies were not large, cotton 
prices gained enough in the last part 
of the week to make up the losses on 
Monday. Prices ended 4 points down 
to one point up on Saturday. 

December closed at 9.90¢, compared 
with 9.89¢ the week before; January 
9.94 against 9.95; March 10.09 un- 





COTTON AND FABRICS 





COTTON BEAR POINTS 

1. The 1933 crop was estimated at 13,177,000 
bales by the Department of Agriculture, 
against 13,100,000 last year. 

2. November consumption was 475,368 bales of 
lint, against 503,8/3 in October, and 502,434 
in November, 1932. 

3. November exports were 915,304 bales, com- 
pared with 1,046,524 in October, and 1,012,411 
in November, 1932. 

4. Observers are uncertain as to the outcome 
of the crop-control plan in 1934 since more 
plowing than usual at this time of year is 
reported, and intensive cultivation of the 
reduced acreage is expected. 

5. Ginnings of the 1933 crop, to December 13, 
totaled 12,356,769 running bales, against 12,- 
081,404 on the same date in 1932. 

6 Mill curtailment in December slackened the 
demand for raw cotton. 

7. World cotton production in 1933 is about 
25,134,000 bales, against 23,505,000 the previ- 
ous season, 

8. Purchase of commodities by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration has not 
helped cotton prices much. 


COTTON BULL POINTS 


1. Christmas sales of textiles were reported the 
best in several years. 

2. The acreage-control program in 1934 is ex- 
pected to reduce output to 25,000,000 bales. 

3. Farmers participating in the acreage-control 
program in will receive $125,000,000 
from the government, plus benefit payments 
on the average market price. 

4. Foreign mills have been operating at a 
level of production above that of the last 
few years, according to the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

5. Some $48,000,000 was distributed to cotton 
farmers before Christmas for options on 
2,400,000 bales of government-held cotton. 

6. Dollar depreciation has worked to the ad- 
vantage of the American growers competing 
with foreign growths in markets abroad. 





changed; May 10.20 against 10.24; July 
10.33 against 10.34; and October 10.53 
against 10.55. 

The December cotton report due 
next week is expected to be slightly 
higher than last month’s. The first 
private report predicted 13,218,000 bales 
with ginnings of 11,823,000 bales. Off- 
cials of the American Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association estimated that the crop 
would reach 13,176,000 bales in the next 
report, 76,000 above the last one. 

A large amount of unsold cotton has 
been warehoused by growers who ac- 
cepted loans of $50 a bale. In some 
quarters reports are that planters are 
reluctant to sign a blanket agreement 
for cooperation in reduction of acreage, 
but other reports are that the plan is 
being accepted widely. Exports for 
1933 are expected to be 10,000,000 bales, 
and the carryover on July 31 is put at 
9,000,000 bales. A probable consump- 
tion of 15,500,000 bales is looked for, 
and with the reduction plan contem- 
plated the 1934 crop should be between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 bales. 

December mill output usually is less 
than in the preceding months. This 
year mills are operating under the NRA 
code, and a plan has been suggested 
whereby all mills operate at 75% ca- 
pacity with the idea of distributing a 
good volume of business over as many 
mills as possible. 

Forwardings last week were 10,000 
bales under the prior week’s total of 
159,000 bales, and the same as the simi- 
lar week in 1932. The Thanksgiving 








holiday accounted for part of the dull- 
ness in the gray goods market, with 
the hesitancy over the gold policy re- 
sponsible for another part. 

Week ended December 9. The most 
active day of trading was on Tuesday 
despite the publication of the govern- 
ment crop report on Friday. The ac- 
tivity was caused by a decline in dollar 
exchange and a rally in stocks and 
grains which carried cotton prices up 
by 16 to 18 points. The lightest day oi 
trading was on Friday when a crop 
of 13,177,000 bales was estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
estimate was 2,000 bales more than the 
average figure of Cotton Exchange 
members. At the close prices were 
from 3 to 9 points higher than on the 


previous Saturday, with losses regis- 


tered on 3 days, and gains on the 
other 3. 
The December position ended at 


9.99¢, compared with 9.90¢ last Satur- 
day; January 9.99 against 9.94; March 
16.12 against 10.09; May 10.27 against 
10.20; July 10.41 against 10.33; and Oc- 
tober 10.56 against 10.53. 

The crop estimate was 77,000 bales 
higher than that released on Novem- 
ber 14 and 175,000 bales above the 13,- 
002,000 bales ginned from the 1932 crop. 

Ginnings were much larger than was 
expected. Forecasts were that the 
smallest ginnings for some time would 
be shown for the period, but they were 
above the total for last year by 470,000 
bales. To December 1 ginnings were 
12,108,292 bales this year against 11,- 
631,361 last year. The Crop Reporting 
Board said that because of unusually 
heavy bales in 1933 approximately 400,- 
000 bales should be added to the 500- 
bale count, making about 12,777,000 
bales for the season. 

Considering the government’s efforts 
to reduce this year’s crop under the 
total for 1932, results do not speak too 
well. This year a large amount of cot- 
ton was warehoused under the plan for 
loaning $50 a bale, which has brought 
about the strongest holding movement 
on record. No definite indication has 
yet been given as to whether the pres- 
ent plan for 40% reduction of next 
year’s acreage will be successful. 

Exports from the United States to 
date are 3,593,000 bales, compared with 
3,483,000 bales in 1932 to the same time. 
At one time exports were 250,000 ahead 
of last year; so the recent showing has 
not been so good. 

Forwardings to date 
bales to mills of the world against 
5,083,000 in the same time last year. 
Last week forwardings to domestic 
mills were 159,000 bales, against 149,000 
in the preceding week, and 157,000 in 
the same 1932 week. The cotton goods 
market was quiet with prices shaded. 

Curtailment of 25% is expected in 
December mill activity, which, added to 
the uncertainty as to the course of 


are 5,455,000 
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events after the first of the year was 
responsible for the slowness in the 
goods market. Manufacturers seem to 
have enough cotton for requirements. 

The governors of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange voted to close on the 
Saturdays preceding the Christmas and 
New Year holidays. 

Week ended December 16. Fluctua- 
tions were limited to a few points on 
each side of the market in fairly quiet 
trading. Prices ended 3 to 9 points 
down from last Saturday. 

December contracts closed the week 
at 9.90¢, compared with 9.99¢ the week 
before; January 9.90 against 9.99; 
March 10.09 against 10.12; May 10.22 
against 10.27; July 10.36 against 10.41; 
and October 10.53 against 10.56. 

November consumption of cotton 
was 475,368 bales of lint, compared with 
503,873 in October, and 502,434 in No- 
vember, 1932, according to the Census 
Bureau. Cotton on hand in consum- 
ing establishments and in public stor- 
age was 11,985,235 bales on November 
30, compared with 10,835,532 on Octo- 
ber 31, and 12,148,022 on November 
30, 1932. Exports for November were 
915,304 bales of lint, against 1,046,525 
in October and 1,012,411 in November, 
1932. 

Figures also were released showing 
foreign consumption so far this sea- 
son. In Great Britain spinners used 
913,000 bales of cotton from August 1 
to November 30, against 714,000 in the 
same 1932 period and 824,000 in the 
1931 period. Japan used 247,000 bales 
in October against 242,000 in Septem- 
ber and 21,000 in October, 1932. From 
August 1 to October 31 Japanese spin- 
ners consumed 723,000 bales of cotton 
against 640,000 in the same 1932 period 
For the same 2 periods German spin- 
ners took 232,000 bales and 292,000 
bales. 

Forwardings last week to mills of the 
United States were 132,000 bales, com 
pared with 159,000 in the preceding 
week and 153,000 in 1932. ¢ 
better than they had 
couple of weeks, with prices 
The curtailment 
ted in December will probably re- 
although next year’s 
in fair volume. 


goods 


been 


‘otton 
sales were 
for the last 
firmer by about l4¢ 
exper 
duce 
deliveries were 


takings mor¢ 
made 
lacking be- 
ause now known, 
onsumption figures are out, and no 
new developments in the gold purchase 
plan have been forthcoming. Things 
are too quiet for speculators at present 


Speculative activity was 


1 - - 7 ‘ 
the crop report s 


and probably will be until the new 
year. 
Week ended December 23. A rise 


in the price of gold on Monday failed 
to raise the price of cotton and quota- 
tions ended 4 to 5 points lower for the 
day. A gain on Tuesday was wiped 
out the next day, and Thursday’s quo- 
tations reflected the pre-holiday spirit. 
On Friday, however, the market was 
more buoyant as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s silver proclamation, which favor- 
ably affected ali stocks and commodi- 
ties. The market was closed on Satur- 
day. The Liverpool market was ex- 


tremely narrow, and_ sterling prices 
held steady. January contracts were 
liquidated to some extent prior to no- 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 
SED is 55556 sada vag aeubaanee suabeee 10.14 
SE Se err rer 10.08 
SNR. ED vints sions ghdunsaneaniced andere ue < 10.14 
NR skis kkneickivns sveieedieeavaeaas 10.17 
WOME TAS. chs doeeckaccesteasebeotousabes 10.10 





New York Quotations 
December 26, 1933 








Drills Cents 
SGanch ZOV-POIA « .-< scons sacewses yd. $0.15 : 
40-inch 3.47-yard .......-..+-22-+08- 0944 
ee RS arr eee ee 2 
S2-inch 1.90-yard ..........esecesces 175% 
Te ere ee -16 
§2-inch 1.85-yard .......sssescscoes 18 

Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F...........- yd. BE} 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F.............-- 2134 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F.............- 31 
Tate TEGO DMMOE oc cvcccccccceces 3345 
TREGER TT RIDENCC «6.0 <6 6. scrnccveces 34°/s 

MECHANICAL 
Hose and belting................ ll 32% 

TENNIS 
ee Ree nes yd 23 

*Hollands 

GOLD SEAL 
ee et Se ee ere yd 19% 
EE UO, OO: bora 00a 50 bowen bee « 21% 

RED SEAL 
re re Peer eer re ye vd ae P 
RR Pere re ree ee ee 18% 
ESP EPO re rer ree hy ape 242 

Osnaburgs 
ee Perea reee errr yd. 13% 
Q0tech BABE «2... os dedscccces 12% 
40-inch 3.00-yard .......ccccceeress -10°/s 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste......... +155 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste ........ 10% 
Se ee ner eres 12% 

Raincoat Fabrics 

COTTON 
SZombazine 60 x 64......--+--65- yd. .1042 
aemeneme GO H GBs 655 ss ete coven 0934 
Oe ea ea eri 11% 
a ge Og” SEO ey Er re err ore 1034 
Surface prints 60 x 64.....0...000.. 12} 
Surface prints 60 x 48..........+.64. +115 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 60 x 64...... 065 
Print cloth, 38¥%4-inch, 60 x 48...... .05! 

SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
G5 x S26, ZOO TO... : 652.5505 ces yd. 10 
ee ee he ere ee rin ‘ Os! 
eee Se eo Se errr eee 10 
BR ae Os Dis oo on onc cc cicae : .09 
44 x 48, 3 SR Re ae en -07 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard Re he aig sare eos .061 

SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
ee | ee, re ee yd. 
eS ee ren a 
lire Fabrics 

BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 

peeler cee esccevecsccccs retseeel It 4b 
17% ounce 60” 10/5 ply Karded 
ee er per vi eer it .3¢ 

CHAFER 

14. ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 

peeler eoccccsesecscces tenses iO. -3€ 
12. ounce 60” 10/4 ply Karded 

DOES .ocenneay esses ence sone lb. 32 
914 ounce 60” 20/4 ply Karded 

DOME 00090080 no0ewssnedc00 0s Ik 37 
914 ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 

DN: cossawe esse csecesass oes It .35 

CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 174” cotton. ./b. .40 


23/4/3 Karded peeler, 17,” cotton. ./b. .41 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 17x” cotton. ./b. 38 
13/3/3 Karded peeler, 17x” cotton. ./b. 37 

7/2/2 Karded peeler, 1yy” cotton. ./b. 35 





23/5/3 Karded peeler, 134” cotton. ./b. .48 
23/5/3 Karded Egyptian, Egyptian 
upper cotton ..... teen eee e ences 51 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian 56 
LENO BREAKER 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
ed MCCIEE Sisco ks eo acne Ib. 36 


*Prices for 1.200 yards of a width or over. 
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tice day, and with lack of outside sup- 
port the market turned slightly weaker. 

Net gains for the week amounted to 
10 to 17 points. Closing prices, com- 
pared with last week’s follow. January 
10.07¢ against 9.90¢; March 10.19 against 
10.09; May 10.35 against 10.27; July 
10.48 against 10.36; and October 10.67 
against 10.53. 

The ginnings figure as reported by 
the Census Bureau was 12,356,769 run- 
ning bales, against 12,081,404 to De- 
cember 13, 1932. The 248,000 bales 
ginned since the last report on the 
first were the smallest for many years 
and compared with 446,000 in the same 
period in 1932. 

The Agricultural Administration au- 
thorized its county agents to distribute 
$48,000,000 to cotton farmers who 
wished to release their options on 2,- 
400,000 bales of government-held cot- 
ton. They can either call the options 
and get the differences between 6¢ and 
the current market price or receive an 
initial payment of 4¢ a pound or $20 
a bale through the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

Although our increase in cotton acre- 
age is small this year, foreign growths 
were more productive. The world total 
for this season, according to the New 
York Cotton Exchange will be 25,- 
134,000 bales, compared with 23,505,000 
last season, and 26,535,000, 2 seasons 
ago. 

When the Cotton Exchange reopened 
December 26 after the 3-day holiday, 
trading was of a holiday character, and 
prices closed with losses of 5 to 12 
points. 

Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Drits, AND OsNABURGS. Con- 
ditions of the market continue much 
the same as a month ago. Contracts 
for forward needs continue to be placed. 
Optimism appears to be extending as 
to sharply improved conditions during 
the first quarter of 1934. The expected 
increased demand for goods will be met 
with more or less curtailed supplies by 
the reduction in working hours of cot- 
ton textile plants and the steady volun- 
tary limitation of producing machinery 
on the part of those in charge of mill 
operation, where the choice lies be- 
tween producing goods for warehouse 
stocks or closing down certain machin- 
ery. Any improved demand from the 
consuming trade would be met imme- 
diately by very much firmer prices on 
the part of sellers. 

Raincoat Faprics. At the present time 
ihe raincoat business is quiet except for 
a small amount of Christmas business. 
All the manufacturers are now prepar- 
ing new spring lines in confident ex- 
pectation that trade will improve soon 
after the turn of the year. 

SHEETINGS. During the past month in- 
terest increased in the sheeting busi- 
ness deliveries being confined to De- 
cember and January. 

Tire Fasrics. All qualities and con- 
structions of tire fabrics remain quota- 
bly unchanged from one month ago. 
Consumer demand is seasonal and 
steady. 
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THIS MANUFACTURER OF 


RUBBERIZED 
CARPETING 


was meeting sales resistance in certain 
grades of carpeting due to the odor 
given off by the latex or rubber back- 
ing. A 


PARA-DOR 


completely overcame the odor . 
increased sales. 


Para-Dors are aromatic chemicals for 
counteracting smell in rubber com- 
pounds. There are 15 Para-Dors— 
neutral or scented—available for dif- 
ferent types of rubber. May we sug- 
gest a Para-Dor for YOUR product? 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA 
Industrial Aromatics Division INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Regular and Speoial 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 





Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 





Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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o 
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c 
3 25 
ES 20 
2 15 
: | : 
é EBE + 10 
S| 5 TT eked | Lee ee”, 5 {8 
s Price per Pound 7 | | Li] Trlitilil E 
OTFMAMIJASOND) sin OEE ORRRRSESRERSEEE DER SEEEREREE? 
Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 
HE reclaim demand for current con- New York Quotations 
sumption has shown no tendency to December 26, 1933 
increase in the past 2 months. How- : ‘ Spec Cents 
increase in € pa a Oo High Tensile Fa pron 7 
ever the reclaimers are steadily con- , é zs a 
on io ; = ie . ili Super-reclaim, black ..... 1.20 7 {73 
tracting with consumers for their nee aS ESE A A Se ae ee 1.20 6%4/6% 
during the first half of 1934 at today’s Auto Tire 
prices. Expectation is general in the EE Oe 1.21 4%4/5 
trade that the predicted increase in au- Black selected tires...... 1.18 5 /5% 
tai, : f : cae ie “ll | a ee 1.35 53%4/6 
tomobile manufacture next year wi ao 1:40 77% 
correspondingly benefit the rubber re-  Ghoe 
claiming industry. : ; Unwashed .............. 1.60 6%4/6% 
Early contracting for the next half- Washed ..........+-000-- 1.50 8 /9 
year’s requirements is the best protec- Tube 
i i i in prices in the Ss Gg er 1.00 11 / 
tion against the rise in p re eet ee ie naete aie ate atone 1.10 6%4/6% 
event of restriction, which by many is Truck Tice 
ht will be in force by the Spring 
thoug ¢ will be - ‘ P Truck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 5%/5% 
of 1934. ; : Truck tire, light gravity.. 1.40 54/6 
All grades of reclaim are quoted un- Miscellaneous 
changed from one month ago. Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 4 /4% 
United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
DN IS 6 seen Weee eee ehhh ae es 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
| eS Pers) eee 132,462 125,001 35.7 19,257 6,971 
DR ickcwknehbesh aae enous 75,656 77,500 23.3 21,714 3,536 
1933 : 
eS EE ee 5,301 4,811 21.0 16,262 130 
OS OPO TIES LOC EET 4,578 4,363 20.2 16,570 178 
DA Siubustwswreeeuse shane 3,847 3,454 19.1 15,496 353 
DT trees dskskdekeebennende 4,617 4,407 16.8 14,370 165 
SY, oskheves aber aeses sone eee 8,306 7,770 17.4 13,734 319 
Ee cisent an bubeeasecnons sous 10,591 9,674 18.8 13,231 223 
fuly NEOPA REL EROO REE 12,049 10,327 20.6 14,108 507 
SOLERO Oe ee 11,708 9,446 21.0 15,037 353 
SS TC ee 10,435 7,862 22.0 15,869 367 
PR ed ae oe ae sees 9,466 7,212 22.6 17,748 310 
De. .cckcespuce thas awe 9,063 6,335 21.7 19,170 oe 
*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. | 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
U. S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1933 
Mani- 
coba 
and Totals 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto Ba- Miscel- 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1933 1932 lata laneous Waste 
Pere tons 30,123 680 297 10 ie 31,110 31,298 8 516 = 
, See 18,407 246 217 5 +. 18,875 30,546 16 483 1 
Ph. énkateneenk 27,074 528 269 8 ae 27,879 42,382 49 836 ee 
De. Sock ek ee oe 18,436 654 369 oe o- 19,459 37,017 14 463 10 
ee is ape eek a 26,770 629 147 10 2° 27,556 32,224 47 628 oe 
SOD Gicuscaoeee 22,086 451 192 be be - 22,729 41,394 463 574 s° 
Er Tr 43,155 502 631 2 oe - 44,290 31,078 356 646 ee 
OE, o22ss000s0n0 43,524 710 568 oe ‘a 44,802 34,219 68 801 2 
ee reer 45,817 1,043 492 on om oe 47,352 29,509 79 «1,116 80 
ar 41,423 1,058 503 3 «629 os 43,016 35,473 101 660 a 
Pk avttecnetas 40, 849 1,291 308 eo = 42,448 27,080 34 676 32 
Total, 11 mos., ‘ 
| ee tons 357,664 7,792 3,993 38 38629 | errr 1,235 7,399 125 
Total, 11 mos 
eee ies 367,246 3,504 1,330 oe ss albert, va Gaetes 372,220 615 5,415 125 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 








statistics. 
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RUBBER SCRAP 
RUDE rubber market position and the 
favorable outlook for pronounced in- 

creased production in the automobile in- 

dustry during 1934 have reacted favorably 
on the rubber scrap market prospects. The 

Waste Trade Code is still in the forma- 

tive stage. Dealers, however, are already 

in accord with that portion relating to 
rubber scrap division. 

Export trade in tire and tube scrap 
shows increased activity owing to the de- 
cline in value of the dollar. 

Boots AND SHOES. Trade in shoe 
grades continues in good demand at price 
levels unchanged from one month ago. 

INNER TuBes. A good demand prevails 
from both domestic and export consum- 
ers of inner tube scrap grades. 

Tires. Interest in the scrap revived in the 
past month to goodly proportions because 
scrap required for reclaim production is 
certain to increase by reason of its need 
in automobile accessories for the 1934 
season. Domestic prices have risen slight- 
ly on mixed auto tires with beads. 

Sorip Tires. This scrap is very steady 
both in price and demand. Collections are 


scarce. 

MECHANICALS. These qualities are fair- 
ly steady. The only price change is on 
air-brake hose, which advanced from 


$10.50 and $11.50 to $12 and $13 per ton. 
Harp Rusper. No. 1 hard rubber is 
quoted unchanged from one month ago. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 


December 26, 1933 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black.. % $0. 9174780. Oly 
eas O14 
Untrimmed arctics ....... ih rt 4 .01% 
Inner Tubes 
RS Bee Ib. = 053 05 
No. 2, compound ......... lb, ery 5% 
MER) Coker Sane.csecee a Ib. .0234/ 02% 
Mixed tubes eee eubss<o sa Ib. 0234/ 24% 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
SS ES bsesee ton 10.50 /11.00 
Oe Oe ee ton 16.50 /16.75 
Auto tire carcass ...... ton 11.00 /12.00 
; = auto peelings .--.tonm 18.00 /19.00 
oli 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 33.00 /35.00 
ee ae ton 40.00 /42.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap......... lb. 01 / 01% 
Biose, Sif DISKS .006c.sss, ton 12.00 /13.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 10.00 /11.00 
Steam and water, soft...ton 10.00 /11.00 
_ a i aa Seutee seo . O1%/ 01% 
_ Se Lee: Ib. 01 01% 
White druggists’ sundries../b. .01%/ .01% 
oS er eee Ib. O1%/ .01% 
Hard Rubber 
Ce ee. lb. .0834/ .09 





New York Quotations 
(Continued from page 68) 


Tackifier 
_ Sy fy | Se seer lb 
Tear Resister 
NS eT ere Ib. 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Chloride, drums ........ Ib. $.0334/$0.04 
Flowers, extrafine 
refined, U.S.P. ..100 Ibs. 
Mr csuasbsesay 100 Jbs. 2.05 / 2.80 
ME UGe cee escadc cases ° 
a ee 


b. 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
CHEMIST AND SUPERINTENDENT, WITH L. ARGE FOLLOWING 
live accounts, desires immediate connection with small progressive concern 
manufacturing, or equipped to manufacture, sponge rubber, extruded 
goods, general line press work, have own molds. Address Box No. 315, 
care of InpIA RuBBER Wort. 





SITUATIONS OPEN—Continued 


- WANTED: RUBBER ‘CHEMIST. MUST “HAVE ‘UP- 
to-date knowledge of latest compounds and processes used 
by insulated wire industry. Crescent Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co., Trenton, N. J. 





EXPERIENCED MECHANICAL AND HARD RUBBER SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with industries in Eastern Pennsylvania and Baltimore, 
would like to represent or act as agent for entire line or specialties. Will 
provide car, office, and carry emergency stocks if necessary. Best creden- 
care of Inp1A Ruprer Worvp. 





tials. Address Box No. 316, 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN: EX- 
perienced in both soft and hard rubber mechanicals, calenders, mills, and 


Knowledge of compounding. Reputed excellent handler of men. 


presses. 
317, care of Inp1A RuBBER WorLp. 


Address Box No. 





DESIRES POSITION AS 
in proofing plant. Successful experience includes de- 
and leatherette), upholstery, auto topping, 
and lacquered rubber fabrics. Have knowledge of latex compounding and 
procedures for latex clothing, sheet rubber, and associated products. Ad- 
dress Box No. 319, care of INpIA RUBBER Wortp. 


EXPERIENCED RUBBER CHEMIST, 
development man 
velopment of clothing (suede 





RUBBER MAN: WITH VAST EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFAC. 
ture of lithographic offset and newspaper blankets. We require the 
service of one who knows every detail of the process and has the practical 
experience from actual production. Remarkable opportunity, good salary, 








steady position. If you are not capable, do not answer this ad. Chicago 
location. State fully all particulars in first letter. Address Box No. 313, 
care of Inpta RuBBER WoRrLp. 

WANTED: MAN FAMILIAR WITH ALL OPERATIONS TO’ 


handle the entire production of 
Detroit. This is an excellent opportunity if you can produce 
No. 320, care of Inpia RupseeR WorLp. 

GRADUATE “CHEMIST FOR POSITION 
rubber goods factory in northern New Jersey. 
ence in rubber work desirable, but not necessary. 
care of INpDIA RUEBER Wor_p. 


BUSINESS ‘OPPORTUNITIES 


a small molded goods — located near 

Address Box 
LABORATORY OF 
experi- 
321, 








IN 
One or two years’ 
Address Box No. 














SITUATIONS OPEN 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, PREFERAB LY ONE WITH 
complete knowledge of sheet rubber sundries and molded rubber commodi- 
ties. State salary expected and give in detail past experience. Advance- 
ment for proper party. Address Box No. 310, care of Inp1A RuBBER WoRLD 








FOREMAN, ONE WITH EX- 
syringes, etc., also other rubber 
handling men. Give complete 


WANTED: MOLD DEPARTMENT 
perience in molding hot water bottles, 
molded commodities. Must be capable of 





experience in this field, also salary desired. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Address Box No. 311, care of INp1IA RusBerR Wor-p. 
WANTED: SALESMAN IN METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, PHILA- 


to represent old established manu- 
Must be well recom- 
Address Box No. 318, 


delphia district, and Midwest territories, 
facturer of high grade mechanical rubber goods. 
mended. Good opportunity for real producers. 
care of INv1aA RuBBER WoORLb. 





FOR SALE: COMPLETELY EQUIPPED PLANT “FOR MANUFAC. 
ture of latex prophylactics. Capacity 3,000 gross weekly. At sacrifice, 
no triflers. Inspection by appointment. Philadelphia Latex Products Co., 
1530 N.gHoward St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


FOR SALE: MODERN DIP Pp ED G ;00DS F ACTORY 
Akron district. Private railroad siding, ample room for expansion, stoker 
equipped boiler. Completely equipped and now producing balloons, nipples, 
and gloves. One-half of production sold for 1934. $40,000 set-up and 
can be bought for less than half. Excellent reason for selling. In addi- 
tion must also sell 4 single hydraulic presses complete with accumulator 
and equipment. Highest offer accepted. Owner. Address Box No. 314, 
care of Inp1A RusBeR Wor Lp. 


CALENDER SHELLS 


ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 
The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio 


“LOCATED IN 











PARAGON RUBBER CORP. 


Kenyon Building 
57th Street and Ist Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Write for Quotations 











BALATA GOLF BALL COVERS | 
And Sheet Stock 


Manufactured from a fine grade of Balata—Properly com- 
pounded and deresinated. We guarantee satisfaction to all 
buyers. 


GOULD GOLF BALL CO., Inc., Wakefield, Mass. | 

















BROCKT 
UALITY HEEL MOULDS | 


103 BELMONT STREET 





TOOL’, COMPANY. 






MOULDS FOR PLAIN AND SPORT SOLES — 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


MECHANICAL GOODS AND SPECIALTIES 











° 
en 





Rebuilt and New Rubber Mill Machinery of Every Type 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT— PROMPT SHIPMENT 
FACTORY OUTFITTERS FROM A BOLT TO A COMPLETE PLANT 


Engineering and Erecting Service 


L. ALBERT & SON 


W arehouses 
TRENTON, N. J. 

AKRON, OHIO 
COMPTON, CALIF. 


MAIN OFFICE—TRENTON, N. 


CABLE ADDRESS 
J. 


ALBERTSON 
TRENTON 


We Carry the Largest Stock in the World 





(Advertisements continued on page 77) 
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Rubber Goods Production Statisties 






































1933 1932 
TrirEs AND TUBES ey ey 
Pneumatic casings September September 
Production Aika bis bane seo eau ... thousands 2,031 
Shipments, total ... Fee eee .....- thousands 2,466 
Domest Pee ne: . thousands 2,411 
Stocks, end of month...............- .thousands 6,07¢ 4,877 
Solid and cushion tires 
TP TIT aE thousands 15 8 
ry rere terre thousands 14 8 
Domestic ....... . - thousands 13 7 
Stocks, end of month............. thousands 24 24 
Inner tubes 
Production .......... Se kee Lie .thousands 3,070 2,081 
Shipments, total r -thousands 2,778 2,478 
eer thousands 2,719 44 
Stocks, end of month.... - thousands 5,607 4,602 
Raw material consumed 
DOS nese sees eebheshoutiescuhew thous. of lt 13,592 8,417 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
Rubber bands, shipments............... thous bs 208 210 
Rubber clothing, calendered 
SN, GEE: 506 6:05s%0 00 sce no. of coats and sundrics 27,948 
i SE a aa no. of coats and sundnes 37,371 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total. .thous. of yds. 3,948 
PRE CEE cc cvacnwdicecnenessuenes thous. of yds. 375 
i Ce a. einen aphees sehen thous. of yds. 2,483 
Rubber flooring, shipments...... ...-thous. of sq. ft. 252 
Rubber and canvas footwea 
Production, total ...cccccccccrseceses thous. of prs 4,827 3,767 
eS IPPC TE TOL TT Te Te ee TL thous. of prs 1,379 1,190 
WV RRETBODOE 5.5059 010t0sresnenesanewel hous. of prs 3,448 BYE 
Shipments, total ...........- hous. of prs 061 1,641 
PEMMIS weccoces oscece hous. of prs ,261 o 1.246 
Waterproof ........+. ; .. thous. of prs 4,800 3 
Shipments, domestic, tota .....thous. of prs 5,993 
lennis .. hous. Of prs 1,215 soe 
Waterproof us. of prs 4,778 3,363 
Stocks, total, end of mont} thous. of prs 12,512 16,483 
Tennis .. ee .thous. of prs 4,252 4,55¢ 
DURIONGRE is ieccscnes .thous. of prs. 8 11,928 
Rubb r heels 
hous. of prs 19,621 14,205 
hous. of prs 14,809 18.000 
hous. of prs 306 297 
us i pr 4,635 
hous. of prs. 9,868 
thous. of prs. 28,037 
Rubber soles A 
Production . us. Of prs 51 
Shipments, -total us. of prs. 3,803 
BAOort .scccce us. Of prs. 3 
Kepair tra hous. of prs 81 
Shoe manufacturers ...,..- ‘ ..thous. of prs 3,518 4,131 
Stocks, end of month...... , thous. of prs 3,645 024 
Mechanical rub nts 
Oe rrr er thous. of dollars 
Belting hous. of dollars 
I. Coe thou f dollars 
[en cascneeves em thous. of dollars 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Foreign Trade Information 








For f cr inf ncerning the inquiries listed below address 
United State é Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, I m m House, New York, N. Y. 

No. C ‘ y City anp Country 
*6.594 Seamless ines. .Dusseldorf, Germany 

Se EE Gc ua oe eawe bcabee aoe se Hamburg, Germany 
Raw rubber Beograd, Yugoslavia 
Hollow rubber article machinery........ Zlin, Czechosiovakia 
ON cL ges aia eb ens tps ea eee ou Istanbul, Turkey 
Advertising balloons ......... Oslo, Norway 
Fountain pen | Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Thin transpar Prague, Czechoslovakia 


sarranquilla, Colombia 
Madrid, Spain 
Oldbury, England 





Rubber heel 
Surgical and 





Rubber sheeting jabra es yiece eee eee 
Automobile upholstery waterproof material. Brussels, Belgium 
Tennis bal's ES a - Rome, Italy 

















Transmission belting Santo Domingo, Domin- 
ican Republic 
6.780 Druggists’ s ! Regina, Canada 
Purchas + A vere Pure se we \ §Purcha or agency 
————EE 
d States Exports Register Gains 
Octol 133, were alued at $1,976,222 
7,04 n October, 1932, a gain of 719%. Monthly ex 
s, | g wit July, 1 have beer eater than 
y months ot st y but it was not until October, 
t or the year t late wads able to overcome 
I the firs 1 s—l months exports being 
, “ o1i5, < 5 in t c sam 
of 2% | xports of products were 
vet ( hs i t was 1l6¢ 
A ust register g Of 32%, « ting 
e loss ‘-; September again showe a ge 
J) months tot tor $ was only t ( 
f 193 








India Rubber World 


Dominion of Canada Statisties 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


September, 1933 


UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber, etc. 
Gutta percha 
Rubber, recovered .. 
Rubber and = gutta 





< 432,100 
percha 

s TA 349,100 
rere 
Rubber substitute ..... 





24,600 


TOG c0vecnssces 6,674,385 














ParTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and rods 346 
Hard rubber tubes .... eee: 
Rubber thread not covered. 5,995 
BE Lc ok ehhh aaee sc 6,341 
MANUFACTURED 
Belung ...... pecce eae 
Hose ..cccccs eT Tree aa 
Packing ee er 
Boots and shoes.. 895 
Clothing, imeuding water 
prooted Meee AeSASSeRARSS = —6'9°sS7Ee 
Raincoats ..... ..number 512 
COVES. ccsassece dosen pairs 283 
Mot water BOTHEBicanccesss  saeens 
Pires, Wityole .cs00< number 1,043 
Pneumatic ........ numbe) 1,245 
Itiner tabes .....< number 27 
Solid for automobiles and 
motor trucks....numnbe 25 
Other solid tires ........ 
Mats and matting 
NS ey Pree ee eye is 
Ge UES: 6 ocicswcsecd lozen 
OS ocr rrr pairs 
Other rubber manufactures...  ...... 
TONS: 2.00002005000008 eeeeee 
fotats, rubber imports.. cameave 


Exports of Domestic 


Produce 


ot 
Canada 
UN MANUFACTURED Value 
PURI CRORE ic 0.056 -0i6:05-sc070-s $3,429 
MANUFACTURED 
INR Se Oe ae ee Se a $27,440 
Canvas shoes with rubber 


67,017 


322,674 


SUICS . ce eesces 


Roots and shoes.... 
Clothing, including 








water- 








prootec 4,160 
Heels 16,589 
Hose 16,704 
Soles 20,624 
lires, bicycle cece erence . see eee 

ee - 337,705 

Inner tubes ... Se 32,139 

Soli alee 


Other rubber manufactures. 49,565 


$894,617 


Sotals .46kc: pachoe eas 
lotals, rubber exports... $898,046 


Pounds 


3 Value 


Six Months Ended 
September, 1933 


Pounds 





Value 
$419,662 20,848,222 $1,417,373 
24 4,812 3,783 
15,427 2,834,600 110,381 
4,829 1,381,000 25,577 
piace asa) 6,921 4,017 
5,342 115,700 20,717 
$445,284 25,191,255 81, 
$356 S,U091 
a eee 
4,428 43,085 
$5,368 51,176 

















$672,37¢ 
$2,300,13¢ 


and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Reexports Produce Reexports 
_ot for ot ot For- 
eign Goods Canada eign Goods 
alue Value Value 
ea Fs $23,590 cea 
hited $114,100 bees 
ere $42,585 eee 
‘ 1,101,152 i* 
oe 29,585 ei 
Seeons 97,332 pices 
shee S 39,229 bisa 
ioe 115,076 ep eies 
opis wes 83 bikers 
anaes 1,601,24 meses 
oavese 130,007 ens 





250,649 





World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 














—- Long 

British Malaya Aug. Sept. 
a ee 52,266 49,607 
Pree re? Cree rey 17,8609 15,146 
oo EET ACES ee ee ee 34,397 34,461 
CNN Sicko ous ss sae noes 5,839 5,111 
India and Burma as 246 125 
EE dines aneans ss ; 955 1,027 
British N. Borneo *600 *600 
Siam ... 926 611 
Java and Madura ...... cow 6,400 5,868 
Sumatra BE. Coast......--.+. 7,985 9,164 
Other N. ZH. Indies......... 15,161 15,005 
French Indo-China ........ 1,325 *1,159 
Amiegon Valley .....<065>. 1,11¢ 656 
SS Parr ree *100 *100 
RBIS oes5000 80" pawme 75,110 73,887 
Estimate Ce 1 by Leather-Rubber-Shoe D 

saa 

VARIOUS RUBBER PRODUCTS IN WH 

f ly are: tire and tube stocks; snappy 
brewery and chemical uses; and floor tiles attrac 
cut. his improved compounding ingredient will 

ponent in nearly all rubber goods 


Tons —1933——_-—_—_—_ 
Oct. Nov 
61,002 54,59: 
17,390 20,142 
13,612 34,457 
5,575 6,616 

959 0%, 

600 *600 

944 

»,329 
8,682 ; 
15,170 + 
1,513 

063 

100 


wiston, Washington, D.C. 


icon HAKUENKA CAN BE 
uppers shoes; hose 
1 





red and easily 
be found a useful com- 








January 1, 1934 








ERNEST JACOBY 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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RUBBER LATEX' 


























| Classified Advertisements 


Continued 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: 1. ONE 61” x 48” IRON TUB EXTRA 
heavy duty Downingtown Mfg. Co. Rubber Beating Machine with octa- 
gon screen washer; complete with 16 groove “V” belt drive to 150 HP., 
575 RPM., 440 V., 60 Cy., 3 Ph. General Electric Co. Motor with starter. 
W-211; 2. One J. P. Devine Vacuum Drying System, consisting of 2— 
42”x48"x72” cast iron vacuum = with hinged doors, two surface 
condensers and vacuum pump. W-2 3. One J. P. Devine Vacuum 
Drying System, consi sting of 5’ oni” ig cast iron vacuum —s with 
condenser and 8”x10”x1U” vacuum pump. W-27; 4. One J. Devine 
C I Vacuum Chamber 5’-0”x4’-6”x7’-0”, no pump included. W. Ze; 5. 
One J. P. Devine C I Vacuum Chamber 5/-0"x4’-5’x7’- 6”, with door at 
each end with 13--114” platens. W-30; 6. One Union Steam Pump Co. 
10”x22”x10" Horizontal Single Cylinder, double acting, disk valve type, 
steam driven, dry vacuum pump, complete with bed plate, steam governor 
and lubricator. W-31; 7. One Shriver Hydraulic Press complete with 
base plates. Platens 50” - 26” for 150 Ibs. steam and 2500 Ibs. hydraulic 
pressure, 8—7” dia. rams. 8—-4” dia. strain rods. 18” single opening, all in A-1 
condition, except that fottom platen is cracked; 8. One Shriver Hydraulic 
press 60”x60”—-5 openings; 4—4” dia. strain rods. 100 Ibs. steam pressure— 
2500 lbs. kydraulic pressure. 4—8” dia. rams. No. 270; 9. One Bir- 
mingham Hydraulic Steam Platen Press 48”x48”, with single 18” opening 
12” dia. ram. No. 335. Address Box No. 312, care of INpIA RuBBER 


Wor.p. 


LIQUIDATION OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT OF THE 
Sterling Tire Company, E. Rutherford, N. J. 2—Birmingham 72” and 66” 

and 1—Farrel 66” motor driven Calenders, each with reduction gears: 
5—Birmingham 60” and 40” Mills, motor driven, with reduction gears; 
4—Ross 50 and 40 gallon Cement Churns; 12—Southwark Vertical Vulcan- 
izers; 2—Birmingham 6’ Bias Cutters; 3—Thropp #2 Tire Machines; 1— 
Royle Perfection Bead Machine, Miscellaneousg Hoists, Battery Charge1, 
Trucks, Trolleys, Tire Molds. ’Phone our Representative on premises: 
Rutherford 2-2659. —e AIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park 



































New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. Norton & Co. 


Medford. Mass. 














MECHANICAL 


MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


neta nonin OHIO 

















INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 











Row, New York, N 
MOLDING 


PLASTIC PRESSES 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y 





Genasco(\.2.. Hydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 

A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting supervision 
of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform quality. 
Shipped to all parts of the world in metal drums. Stocks carried at 
Maurer, N. J. and Madison, Ill. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York Chicago St. Louis 

















Crude Rubber 


Balata 
Pontianac 
Gutta Percha 


LITTLEJOHN & CO.. Ine. 
Importers 


133 Front Street New York 

















BAIRD 


RUBBER&TRADING CO., inc. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


AND 


LIQUID LATEX 


233 Broadway New York 











India Rubber World 


United States Statistics Rubber Questionnaire 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Third Quarter, 1933* 


Nine Months Ended —— Long Tons ae 
September, 1933 September, 1933 Inventory Pee Con- 
— ial ee eee RE at Endof Produc-  Ship- sump- 

UNMANUFACI t ‘vee Pounds Value Pounds Value RECLAIMED RUBBER Quarter tion ments tion 
age 0,602,538 F > 98 imers solely (5 2,409 13,763 13,499... 

( 100,602,538 $6,110,956 634,592,762 $26,198,464  Reclaimers solely (5) : 4 7 ’ or 

i incr? = .. 3,008,286 267 516 15,669 476 $ 970,542 Manufacturers who also reclaim (17)... 3,869 18,504 8,440 10,950 
nee or 1.705.356 149,296 9.216.196 576,618 Other manufacturers (78) io sass acOue 
Balata 5,78 30,738 3,286,663 2,182,946 ue. ae. se ae 
Gutta percha 113,285 10,219 1,127,530 69,943 Totals 32,267 21,939 22,640 
Siak, scrap, and reclaimed.. 746,897 9,027 4,648,123 36,993 


— ——— - Long Tons —————-— 

$6,577,752 668,540,750 5 Con- _Due on 

Chicle, crude $13,109 2,226,588 570, Scrap RuBBER sumption Contract 

Reclaimers solely (5) 742 Fe fh 5,916 

; » eae ‘_n Dutiable Manufacturers who also reclaim (16)... 45, 20,925 9,171 

Rubber soled footwear , ‘ ~.-- Other manufacturers (8) ; seware 

fabric uppers .......pair: 2,3 3,931,225 
Rubber toys ‘eos 
Druggists’ sundries, n. e. s. 55 
Combs, hard rubber number 4,552 2,908,736 7 2 ss , 
31 4 1,016,588 239'931 Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales 


Value of Shipments 


Totals 15,087 


1,486,536 78,646 
119,639 Crude Total Sales Value 
367,891 Rubber of Shipments of 
—_—— _PRODUCTS | : Consumed Manutactured 
$1,873,483 Tires and Tire Sundries Long Tons Rubber Products 
§$82,701,000 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 11,570,000 
754,000 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES © f i ui : 79,000 
Crude rubber ‘ 335,798 30,893,684 $1,576,864 Solid and cushion tires 859,000 
talata - 03 141,667 19,994 All other solid 322,000 
Guayule .. see 9,100 1,092 Tire sundries and repair materials cers 5 3,225,000 
Gutta percha, - q * é 
tutes, and scrap 17,291 Bh 4 Totals 
Rubber manufactures 6,2 
: s m : _ em nee! aes Other Rubber Products 
$1,617,917 Mechanical rubber goods $20,636,000 
Boots and shoes 14,260,000 


Exports of Dnmestic Merchandise Insulated wire and insulating compounds 878 73,878,000 

Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rubber 
goods 1,283,000 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES Stationers’ rubber goods 727,000 
Reclaimed 821,485 $31,294 54 $215,500 Bathing apparel 135,000 
Scrap 3,444,443 58,210 32,631,5 455,002 Rubber clothing 1,340,000 
Rubberized automobile cloth, Automobile fabrics 855,000 
sq. yd. 85,667 30,425 188,313 Other rubberized fabrics 3 262.000 
Other rubberized piece goods ’ Hard rubber goods 11,836,000 
and hospital sheeting.sq. yd. 43,112 16,648 165,603 Heels and soles 4,499,000 
357,000 


Footwear 
1,544,000 


ouvito 


whrurhrowhr ur 


Rr www 
ee ON STD Ub 


11,735 16,045 : 56 
20,889 8,820 98 Miscellaneous, not included in any of the above 
Canvas shoes with rubber items ¥ 707 3,029,000 
soles pairs 38,938 16,711 Sens, Wa 4 
3,604 6,001 
doz. pairs 36,174 16,231 
fountain 
syringes number 
Gloves ..-dos. pairs 
Other druggists’ sundries... 
Balloons 8527 7 5 7 ———-Long Tons— —s 
Toys and balls f 28, Crude Rubber Crude Rubber 
Bathing caps Or. i é ; 7 on Hand Afloat 
Bands $ 502 202,263 17,592 
Erasers 40,909 19,681 638 052 78,707 39,925 
Hard rubber goods ee 
Electrical goods .. 119,589 11,856 799,382 RUNNIN caleetronesabekundckuak Sumner 280,970 57,517 
Other goods aA Ae 8,862 87,1909 —— ues 
Tires *Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 169: crude rub- 
Truck and bus casings. ber importers and dealers, 41; reclaimers (solely), 5; total daily average 
number 342 5,17 S574 2,132,895 number of employes on basis of third week of July, 1933, was 130,467. 
Other automobile casings, It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 
number 78,07 55,77 - 3,913,661 87.2%; grand total sales ba 92%; the grand total crude rubber inven- 
Tubes, auto number 836 ; 470,824 tory, 85.8%; afloat figures unavailable; the reclaimed rubber production, 
Other casings and tubes, 94.6%; reclaimed consumption, 80.4%; and reclaimed inventory 69.6% of 
number 95 5, 2 40,794 the total of the entire industry. ; 
Solid tires for automobiles 7Several companies did not report sales value on this item, but did re- 
and motor trucks number 5,907 5, 131,899 port crude rubber consumption, stocks, etc. Their figures for the third 
Other eolid: 4ifes....5002. 902 714,83 80,587 quarter have been estimated although no estimates were made for previous 
Tire sundries and repair ma- periods. 
terials k 35,078 261,138 ¢Inciuded in automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings. §Includes 
Rubber and bs 75,76 by 52,495 96,883 motorcycle tires (casings and tubes). {Figures complete for third quarter. 
Pee 204, 12 38 540,975 In previous periods one company was unable to report sales 
Hose .. ‘ ; : 299,282 84, f 545,836 Compiled from statistics supplied by The Rubber Manufacturers Associa 
Packing . : P 5,715 87 52,598 285,731 tion, Inc. , : 
5§7,615 


82,067 707,102 


Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 


oe re $1,858,24¢ $12,104,315 


Imports by Customs Districts 


—-—QOctober, 1933—— ——October, 1932—— 
*Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
London Stocks, October, 1933 Massachusetts ..... 398,274 $545,273 5,923,326 $209,809 
New York .. te fe 4,790,050 58,672,641 
Stocks, October 31 Philadelphia 427,97 185,186 291,330 
De —— a -s Maryland 5,433,73: 300,394 5,163,487 
Landed livered 1933 1932 1931 Mobile .353,8 5,228,470 
LONDON Tons Tons Tons New Orleans 
Plantation : <a eee 5 37,03 42,286 76,717 ‘Jos Angeles 690,97 55 4,026,601 
5 35 San Francisco ..... 77 3,6 550,920 
aS Oregon ..... eer 13,760 
LIVERPOOL 5 s pi Ohio See 38,526 10,600 
Plantation .. se reeeee 639 3.7>' 2<,0UC 2/55 36,742 Comerage ....s<». : 6,288 336,000 


Total tons, Io1 and ee parents 


Other grades 


Liverpool we 3,07¢ 8,341 89,707 99,901 133,494 DONE 655% ano $6,425,861 


*Official return m the recognized public warehouses *Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content 











